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Among  those  who  love  wildlife,  there  is  a  subject  that  is  almost  too 
unpleasant  to  discuss,  and  that  is  poaching.  It  is,  however,  a 
problem  to  which  we  devote  much  attention  here  at  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  and  in  recent  months  we  have  been  working  on 
a  solution  that  we  hope  may  develop  into  a  breakthrough. 

Poachers  are  thieves.  They  steal  from  us — from  you  and  me  and  our 
descendants  yet  unborn — by  preying  upon  our  treasured  heritage  of  wild- 
life resources.  Their  activities  take  food  out  of  our  mouths  and  cast  a  pall 
over  the  pleasures  we  derive  from  Louisiana's  glorious  woodlands,  fields 
and  waters. 

There  is  the  occasional  poacher  who  blinks  the  law  to  stuff  an  extra  game 
animal  in  his  bag,  and  the  greedy  profiteer  who  fills  his  nets  with  plunder 
for  the  black  market.  There  is  also  the  vandal,  that  lost  soul  who  wantonly 
slays  game  and  nongame  creatures  to  satisfy  some  diseased  need. 

Insofar  as  possible,  all  of  these  offenders  are  brought  to  jus  tice  by  our  law 
enforcement  officers.  Prosecutors  and  judges  are  responsible  for  the 
imposition  of  appropriate  jail  terms,  fines,  and  suspension  of  hunting  and 
fishing  privileges.  (I  might  mention  that  all  fines  collected  remain  with 
parish  authorities  and  do  not  go  to  this  Department.) 

As  for  the  wildlife  lost,  there  heretofore  has  been  no  recompense. 
Granted,  it  is  an  anguishing  task  to  try  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  this  priceless 
resource,  even  though  millions  are  spent  to  safeguard  and  develop  it. 

Now,  however,  after  months  of  hard  work,  our  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
staff  has  drawn  up  just  such  a  scale  of  values,  and  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee  and  our  Commission.  It  will  be  used 
to  recover  monetary  damages  from  lawbreakers  for  every  fish,  songbird, 
furbearer  or  other  protected  animal  that  is  illicitly  destroyed. 

This  issue  of  Louisiana  Conservationist  contains  an  article  that  explains 
this  groundbreaking  new  program.  Please  read  "What  Price  Wildlife?" 
beginning  on  Page  12. 

We  look  forward  with  confidence  that  you  will  help  us  in  our  campaign 
against  the  plague  of  poaching.  Our  Operation  Game  Thief  line  is  operated 
24  hours  a  day  by  our  Enforcement  Division.  The  toll-free  number  is  on  your 
hunting  and  fishing  license  for  convenience.  Most  of  our  tips  on  poaching 
are  received  through  this  line.  Please  use  it;  we  follow  up  on  every  call. 
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safety. 
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Photo  by  Mark  Saltz 
«5v  ast  year  in  Louisiana  52  fatalities 

occurred  along  with  48  serious  inju- 
ries and  over  a  million  dollars  in 
property  damage.  These  losses  were 
not  a  result  of  automobile  accidents  nor  were 
they  linked  to  natural  disasters  or  industrial 
accidents.  They  happened  to  people  just  like 
us  who  were  law  abiding  and  otherwise  cau- 
tious people  that  were  out  for  a  good  time. 
The  accidents  happened  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere in  the  presence  of  family  and  friends  at 
a  moment  when  tragedy  was  least  expected 
to  strike. 

These  statistics  refer  to  the  results  of  rec- 
reational boating  related  accidents  for  1989. 
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The4,000,000  acres  of  inland  waterways  within 
this  state  were  again  stained  by  recreational 
boaters  who  for  a  moment  forgot  that  even 
having  fun  demands  responsibility. 

The  astonishing  facts  of  these  accidents 
contain  several  noteworthy  points:  1.  The 
majority  of  the  operators  were  experienced 
mariners  averaging  34  years  of  age  and  had 
well  over  500  hours  of  operating  experience 
in  their  boat.  2.  The  accidents  generally  oc- 
curred on  a  calm,  clear  and  mild  day  with 
good  visibility.  3.  The  accidents  happened  in 
waterways  familiar  to  the  operator  and  in 
locations  he  had  visited  many  times  before. 
4.  The  majority  of  the  boats  involved  in  acci- 
dents were  equipped  and  carrying  the  re- 
quired safety  equipment. 

WARNING:  This  article  may 

overturn  all  your  ideas  about 

the  typical  accident  victim. 

These  facts  literally  contradict  the  general 
statement  that  boating  accident  victims  are 
normally  very  young,  inexperienced  mari- 
ners who  left  the  dock  in  bad  weather  without 
the  proper  safety  equipment  on  board.  So  the 
question  that  now  comes  to  mind  is,  "What 
are  the  causes  of  boating  related  injuries  and 
deaths?" 

Let's  profile  the  typical  accident  on  Louisi- 
ana waterways  using  a  statistical  average  of 
report  information.  The  outing  begins  with 
two  people  leaving  the  dock  at  approximately 
1:00  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  They 
motor  away  in  a  15-foot  fiberglass  boat  pow- 
ered by  a  75  H.P.  outboard  with  all  of  their 
safety  equipment  stored  under  the  operator's 
seat  including  their  Personal  Flotation  De- 
vices. The  operator,  though  he  has  never 
received  any  formal  boating  safety  training,  is 
experienced  and  proceeds  to  take  his  boat  up 
to  three-quarter  throttle. 

As  they  travel  the  inland  waterways,  they 
relax  and  candidly  turn  to  each  other  and 
shout  their  conversations  over  the  roar  of  the 
engine.  They  recount  the  discourtesies  of 
other  boaters  as  they  begin  to  consume  the  1 2- 
pack  of  beer  brought  to  "beat  the  heat"  of  this 
humid  day.  The  journey  continues  until  the 
fuel  guage  and  beer  supply  demand  a  return 
to  the  launch.  It's  been  five  hours  since  they 
left  the  dock,  and  the  heat,  noise  and  alcohol 
have  combined  to  dull  the  operator's  senses 
responsible  for  alertness  and  response. 


The  two  occupants  at  this  point  simply 
wish  to  beat  the  rush  to  the  dock  and  trailer 
the  boat  to  head  home.  As  they  wind  around 
the  curves  of  the  waterway,  the  throttle  inches 
down  to  expedite  the  mission  to  the  launch 
and  to  reconfirm  the  high-performance  po- 
tential of  the  boat.  They  then  round  a  curve 
committed  to  the  middle  of  the  waterway  for 
ease  of  steerage,  and  the  operator  observes 
another  vessel  coming  head-on.  With  each 
vessel  traveling  40  mph,  or  a  relative  speed  of 
80  mph,  117.33  feet  approach  per  second, 
there  is  little  time  to  react.  The  operator 
makes  the  legal  maneuver  to  his  right  without 
cutting  power  and  realizes  the  second  boat 
has  turned  to  port.  As  he  desperately  at- 
tempts to  steer  hard  port  while  cutting  power, 
the  two  boats  collide  in  midstream. 

The  typical  results  of  this  accident  would 
find  three  subjects  with  serious  injuries  and 
one  death,  usually  by  drowning.  At  least  two 
of  the  passengers  would  have  been  ejected 
from  the  boats  into  the  water  and  sufficient 
damage  to  flood  one  boat  would  occur. 

The  scenario  is  commonplace  and  the  near 
misses  can  be  witnessed  by  many  boaters 
every  weekend.  It's  generally  accepted  that 
these  accidents  happen  to  "the  other  guy"  but 
in  essence  our  statistics  say  it  is  happening  to 
us.   This  accident  profiles  the  most  frequent 


Col.  Clark  was  out  on  the 
Gulf  when  he  unexpectedly 
came  across  three  boaters 
who  had  been  in  the  water 
2  1/2  hours  after  a  wave 
sank  their  craft.  Two  of 
the  exhausted  victims  had 
no  lifejackets;  the  third 
(seen  clinging  to  bow) 
stayed  afloat  with  two 
PFDs  in  his  grasp. 


Photo  by  Sgt-  Ronald  Morns 
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"Alcohol  and  boats  make  troubled  waters."  Here, 
with  a  model  posing  as  an  intoxicated  boat  opera- 
tor, an  agent  demonstrates  the  first  on-the-scene 
check  for  sobriety-eye  reactions  to  a  poised  pen. 


Photos  by  Mark  Saltz 


Your  Personal  Flotation  Device  is  your  best  friend 

when  you're  out  on  the  water.  Drowning  claims  85 

percent  of  the  victims  who  die  in  boating  accidents. 

You  can't  walk  away  from  a  crash! 


type  of  encounter  but  does  not  begin  to  ex- 
plore other  common  types  of  situations  which 
kill  or  injure  boaters  each  year. 

Boating  accidents  such  as  fires,  explosions, 
collisions  with  fixed  objects,  capsizing,  sink- 
ing, etc.,  fill  our  files  with  tragic  events  on  the 
water. 

By  realizing  that  recreational  boating 
demands  an  ever-present  aware- 
ness of  danger  and  by  following 
a  few  steps,  mariners  can  pre- 
vent tragedy  on  the  water.  Re- 
member each  year  the  name  of 
"the  other  guy"  changes  and  no 
one  is  exempt  from  unexpected 
danger.  By  heeding  the  follow- 
ing advice,  both  the  operator  and 
passengers  can  have  pleasant 
memories  of  all  of  their  boating 
outings. 

1.  Wear  your  Personal  Flota- 
tion Device.  Even  though  it  will 
not  prevent  collisions,  your  PFD 
is  the  most  vital  ingredient  in 
saving  your  life  should  you  sud- 
denly find  yourself  in  the  water. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims whodie  in  boa  ting  accidents 
are  not  killed  in  the  collision,  they 
drown.  Unlike  an  automobile 
accident  where  survivors  gener- 
ally walk  away  from  a  crash,  the 
boater's  problems  begin  after  the 
collision  if  he  or  she  is  ejected  or  the  boat 
sinks. 

At  the  absolute  minimum  the  boater  should 
wear  his  PFD  while  the  boat  is  under  way, 
considering  that  78  percent  of  last  year's 
accidents  happened  while  cruising.  Remem- 
ber, the  boat  operator  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  and  its  crew  and  having 
everyone  wear  his  or  her  PFD  shows  good 
judgment.   "Take  it  with  you  if  you  go." 

2.  Alcohol  and  boats  make  troubled  wa- 
ters. Are  you  aware  that  if  you  are  boating  on 
a  sunny  day  in  temperatures  80  degrees  or 
above,  your  "Crisis  Reaction  Time,"  the  time 
it  takes  to  respond  to  an  emergency,  is  that  of 
a  legally  intoxicated  person  without  your 
having  consumed  any  alcohol?  Consider 
what  happens  if  this  situation  is  compounded 
by  drinking.  Statistics  say  that  upwards  of  70 
percent  of  the  operators  involved  in  boating 
accidents  have  consumed  enough  alcohol  to 
impair  their  decision  making  ability.  Because 
boat  operation  is  a  direct  hand-to-eye  coordi- 
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nation  event,  without  the  luxury  of  brakes  or 
traffic  control  aids,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
senses  remain  keen  and  alert. 

A  new  State  law  enacted  in  1989  requires 
you  to  comply  with  the  same  regulations  on 
operating  under  the  influence  in  a  boat  as  is 
called  for  in  an  automobile.  Failure  to  submit 
to  a  chemical  test  can  result  in  the  revocation 
of  your  driver's  license.  Save  the  drinking 
until  you  return  home  so  your  boat  doesn't 
end  up  "on  the  rocks." 

3.  Learn  and  obey  the  safety  rules  of  boat- 
ing. Think  safety!  Safety  is  a  state  of  mind 
practiced  at  every  opportunity.  Weigh  the 
consequences  of  every  decision  you  make  as 
a  captain.  Donot  allow  your  boat  to  run  faster 
than  you  arc  thinking. 

4.  Remember  to  carry  and  frequently  in- 
spect the  safety  equipment  required  for  your 
class  boat.  This  equipment  can  and  will  save 
your  life  if  it  is  in  proper  working  order  and 
you  have  taken  the  time  to  learn  how  to  use  it. 
This  equipment  should  be  shown  and  ex- 
plained to  all  passengers  in  case  an  emer- 
gency requires  their  participation  using  the 
equipment.  There  is  nothing  more  frighten- 
ing than  having  a  fire  on  board  and  trying  to 
locate  the  stowed  fire  extinguisher  —  under 
the  bow,  under  the  anchor,  under  the  fishing 
tackle,  etc.  —  and  after  finding  it,  realizing 
that  the  gas  charge  has  leaked  down.  You 
need  it  not  because  the  law  says  you  have  to 
have  it  or  be  cited,  but  because  it  will  save 
your  life. 

5.  Lcam  and  practice  the  rules  of  the  road. 
Many  small  boat  operators  believe  that  "he 
who  is  biggest  and  fastest"  commands  right- 
of-way.  Not  so!  Obeying  the  rules  of  the  road 


is  right  and  disobeying  the  rules  can  be  crimi- 
nal. Boat  operators  have  basic  seamanship 
responsibihties  and  liabilities  should  they 
endanger  the  property  or  lives  of  others. 

Offenses  such  as  reckless  and  careless 
operation  can  occur  by  violating  the  rules  of 
the  road  without  having  an  accident,  and 
carry  stiff  penalities  upon  conviction.  All 
boaters  should  know  and  obey  these  rules, 
and  if  a  situation  arises  that  confuses  you,  pull 
the  throttle  back  and  steer  clear  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

6.  The  final  boating  safety  rule  is  even  if 
you  have  been  in  and  around  boats  for  a  long 
time,  you  should  take  a  boating  course.  As 
history  has  shown  us,  most  accidents  involve 
experienced  operators  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  knowledgeable. 

As  my  last  statistic,  1  will  tell  you  that  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  all  the  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred  in  Louisiana  over 
the  past  five  years  involved  operators  who  at- 
tended a  formal  boating  safety  education 
course.  Take  a  Boating  Safety  Course! 

For  information  about  Boating  Safety 
Courses  being  offered  in  Louisiana  telephone 
504  /  765-2932  or  504  /  765-2922.  ^ 


This  smart  boater  carries  a  full  complement  of 
safety  equipment  and  explains  its  use  to  each 
passenger  before  the  trip  begins.  You,  too,  can 
learn  how  It's  done  by  enrolling  in  a  free  boating 
safety  course. 


Pholo  by  Karel  Bauer 
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Author  Hijrnlierio  Foniova, 

who  is  with  Dun  & 

Bradstreet  in  New  Orleans, 

enjoys  hunting,  fishing  and 

free-lance  writing. 


Photo  by  S.J.  Lang.  \  VIREO 
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I  knew  that  a  flock  of  the  little  birds 
were  scattered  in  the  winter-burnt  grass 
a  few  steps  ahead.  I  slowed  down  and 
fingered  the  safety  knowing  their  fuses 
were  lit  and  the  countdown  was  at  3  or  4.  One 
of  nature's  most  frenetic  events  was  seconds 
away. 

"Hurry  up.  This  is  where  they  landed.  1 
remember  marking  the  spot  with  that  cypress 
tree  on  the  left."  I'  m  calling  to  my  two  cohorts 
behind  me  to  close  in. 

We'd  just  beached  the  boat  and  watched  a 
flock  of  snipe  alight  on 
this  section  of  open  marsh. 
And  we  were  taking  no 
chances.  Maybe  by  rak- 
ing the  air  in  front  of  us 
with  nine  patterns  of 
number  nine  shot,  each 
three  feet  across,  we'd 
connect  with  a  few  of  the 
dozen  snipe  as  they  zig- 
zagged away. 

Ordinarily  we're  as 
sporting  as  the  next  guy. 
But  with  snipe  our  con- 
sciences didn't  trouble  us 
in  the  least.  It's  not  that 
we're  going  to  shoot 
blindly  at  the  group,  mind 
you.  It's  just  that  with  snipe  the  chances  of 
hitting  the  one  you're  aiming  at  are  no  better 
than  hitting  the  one  10  feet  over  him,  or  under 
him,  or  to  his  right,  or  to  his  left. 

The  time  it  takes  to  pull  the  trigger,  release 
the  firing  pin,  hit  the  primer,  explode  the 
powder  and  send  the  shot  down  the  barrel 
and  all  the  way  over  to  the  snipe,  is  more  than 
enough  time  for  him  to  change  position  three 
or  four  times. 

OK,  maybe  I'm  exaggerating  a  little.. .but 
not  much. 

We're  lined  up  three  abreast  now.  Weap- 
ons at  the  ready  and  marching  forward.  Our 
grave  frowns  and  deliberate  pace  more  ap- 
propriate for  mopping  up  on  Okinawa  than  a 
recreational  bird  hunt. 

The  first  one  flushes  to  my  left.  SCRE  ANCH, 
SCREANCH.  Blam!  and  he  flips  onto  the 
marsh. 

Then  another  flushed  directly  in  front  of 
me,  then  another  to  my  left.  My  second  shot 
kicks  up  a  spray  of  water  three  feet  behind 
one  rocketing  over  a  pond,  and  the  third  shot 


is  five  yards  off  target  even  as  I  squeeze  it  off. 
Three  salvoes  from  Paul  and  Chris  put  one 
snipe  on  the  marsh,  barely  wing-tipped. 

You  know  almost  exactly  where  they  are. 
You  know  almost  exactly  when  they're  going 
to  take  off.  Your  finger  is  on  the  trigger  and  all 
your  senses  are  on  full  alert.  But  when  the 
ground  around  you  starts  erupting  with  these 
little  packets  of  concentrated  propulsion,  it's 
always  the  same — pandemonium. 

He's  known  as  the  only  bird  that  can  take 
off  in  all  ciirections  at  once.  And  if  you've 
ever  hunted  snipe,  or  just 
flushed  a  few  during  a 
duck  or  rabbit  hunt, 
you've  seen  the  Top  Gun 
of  the  avian  clan  in  ac- 
tion. 

Next  to  this  aeronau- 
tical  wizard,  green- 
winged  teal  with  a  20 
mph  tail  wind  seem  plod- 
ding, doves  riding  a  gale 
seem  lumbering  and 
quail  and  woodcock... 
well...  they're  stationary 
targets. 

OK,  maybe  I'm  exag- 
gerating again...  but  not 
much. 

On  my  way  over  to  retrieve  my  first  bird  of 
the  day  two  shots  startle  me  and  I  look  up  to 
see  a  trio  of  snipe  winging  directly  overhead. 
Now  these  are  the  kind  of  shots  I  like.  Swing- 
ing ahead  of  the  lead  bird,  I  touch  the  trigger 
and  watch  the  number  nines  fold  him  and 
send  the  one  right  behind  him  spinning  to  the 
ground. 

"You  see  THAT?  THAT,  my  friends,  is 
SHOOTING!"  I'm  taunting  my  buddies,  but 
I've  taken  my  eyes  off  the  spot  where  the 
snipe  fell  and  so  spend  the  next  10  minutes 
combing  the  dead,  brown  and  yellow  marsh 
grass  for  the  dead,  brown  and  yellow  snipe. 
In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  snipe  have 
started  Altering  back,  gliding  overhead  and 
offering  more  of  those  easy  overhead  pass 
shots.  My  partners  knock  down  two  apiece 
while  I  fume  and  fret,  rummaging  over  the 
winter  burnt  marsh  until  I  finally  find  both 
snipe,  not  six  feet  apart,  not  20  feet  from 
where  I'd  shot. 

That's  the  thing  about  these  snipe.  They 
lift  off  with  a  frantic  zigzagging  that  looks  for 


The  "common  snipe" 
shown  here  pose  a  most 
uncommon  challenge  to 
the  fowler  as  they  take 
flight  In  a  whirling, 
zigzagging  display. 


Photo  by  Steven  HoltWIREO 
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"With  snipe  the  chances  ot 

hitting  the  one  you're 

aiming  at  are  no  better 

than  hitting  the  one  10  feet 

over  him,  or  under  him,  or 

to  his  left.' 


all  the  world  like  a  training  camp  for  bird- 
shot  evasion.  Then,  after  they're  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  out,  they  turn  right  around 
and  glide  directly  overhead.  Almost  as  if 
saying:  "So  sorry  for  inconveniencing  you  on 
that  initial  take-off,  old  sport.  Here,  how's 
this?" 

Each  fall  and  winter  one-quarter  of  North 
America's  waterfowl  cram  into  Louisiana's 
wetlands.  The  same  attributes  that  make 
Louisiana  the  favored  resort  of  ducks  and 
geese  make  it  a  haven  for  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  continent's  wintering  snipe. 
Actually,  nobody  knows  how  many.  In  fact, 
they're  hesistant  to  even  estimate. 

"I  mean,  it's  not  like  we  can  do  any  aerial 
surveys  on  snipe,"  snorts  Robert  Helm  of  the 
LDWF.  "But  we  do  know  that  we  get  a 
healthy  share."  Some  estimates  put  the  number 
at  a  couple  of  million. 

Snipe  winter  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  Mexico,  northern 
South  America  and  the  Carribean.  What 
makes  Louisiana  especially  attractive  is  obvi- 
ous— 40  percent  of  the  continent's  coastal 
wetlands.  Not  that  snipe  favor  the  marshes 
exclusively;  soggy  pastures,  soybean  and  rice 
fields  often  concentrate  them  more  than  the 
coastal  marshes.  This  is  the  type  of  terrain 
that  holds  the  earthworms,  insect  larvae  and 
other  small  invertebrates  that  snipe  feed  on 
by  probing  with  an  absurd  bill. 

And  for  hunters,  if  you  can  get  access, 
tromping  over  a  soggy  pasture  or  bean  field 
beats  wallowing  through  a  coastal  marsh 
flushing  snipe.  But  if  pastures  and  fields  are 
off  limits,  its  best  to  focus  on  certain  types  of 
marshes  and  certain  areas  of  marshes. 

The  best  are  the  fresh  marshes  where  the 
duck  potato,  bull  tongue,  deer  pea  and  other 
sedges  and  grasses  wilt  with  the  first  freezes. 
This  gives  the  snipe  better  access  to  the  ground 
and  the  hunter  easier  walking. 

Many  Louisiana  snipe  hunters  do  report 
fewer  birds  the  last  couple  of  years.  Mike 
Olinde  ruminates  on  the  possible  reasons: 
Just  as  with  ducks,  milder  winters  keep  many 
snipe  short  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  And  again  just 
like  ducks,  their  nesHng  habitat,  though  more 
varied  than  that  ofducks,  has  been  affected  to 
some  degree  by  all  the  same  factors. 

But  despite  this,  snipe  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing in  ]X)pularity  among  Louisiana  hunt- 
ers. A  hunter  survey  from  the  '87-88  season 
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compiled  by  the  LDWF  estimates  (and  LDWF 
biologist  Mike  Olinde  stresses  the  word  "es- 
timates" because  of  the  meager  sampling  of 
hunters)  that  200,000  to  300,(X)0  snipe  were 
bagged  in  Louisiana.  And  this  was  a  30 
percent  jump  from  the '86-87  season.  A  simi- 
lar survey  in  1978  showed  48,000  snipe  har- 
vested. 

A  good  guess  is  that  many  of  these  were 
shot  incidental  to  duck  and  rabbit  hunts. 
But,  who  knows,  maybe  with  duck  limits 
and  seasons  shrinking,  the  more  resourceful 
among  us  are  exploring  alternatives  to  our 
first  love. 

Maybe,  after  bagging  early  duck  limits, 
we're  stomping  the  marshes  and  rice  fields 
and  delighting  the  shell  manufacturers  by 
flinging  shot  after  shot  after  little  feathered 
projectiles  that  dart  over  the  marsh  like  spas- 
tic doves  with  their  tails  on  fire.  D 


'The  best  (places  to  hunt) 
are  the  fresh  marshes 
where  the  duck  potato, 
bull  tongue,  deer  pea  and 
other  sedges  and  grasses 
wilt  with  the  first  freezes. 
This  gives  the  snipe  better 
access  to  the  ground  and 
the  hunter  easier  walking." 
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WHAT  PRICE  WILDLIFE? 


BY  M.  B.  WATSON 


starting  from  photo  at  top, 

a  wildlife  agent  ctiecks 

snapper  for  length;  two 

agents  count  grosbecs 

slain  and  skinned  by 

vandals;  agent  hauls  in 

abandoned  net  with  dead 

catch;  confiscated  oysters 

from  polluted  waters. 


oachers  and  vandals,  beware!   State 

authorities  have  a  potent  new  weapon 

to  use  against  wanton  destroyers  of 

wildHfe.  From  now  on,  in  addition  to 

fines,  jail  terms  and  other  penalties  imposed 

by  the  courts,  outlaws  convicted  of  violating 

Louisiana's  wildlife  protection  laws  will  be 

required  to  make  financial  restitution  for  their 

crimes. 

Taking  a  turkey  out  of  season,  for  ex- 
ample, will  cost  exactly  $726.24  per  bird;  a 
deer,  $474.70;  a  rabbit,  $14.84. 

That  goes  for  nongame  animals,  too.  Kill- 
ing a  black  bear  or  marine  animal  will  bring  a 
$2,000  judgment.  For  alligators,  skin  will  be 
assessed  at  $45  a  foot  and  meat  at  $2  a  pound. 

Nongame  birds  and  other  creatures  are 
covered,  too,  and  threatened  or  endangered 
species  will  cost  $2,500  per  violation. 

This  new  program  for  collecting  civil 
damages  is  expected  to  prove  especially  ef- 
fective in  cases  involving  large  quantities  of 
illegally  taken  fish.  Redfish,  for  instance,  will 
bring  from  37  cents  for  a  one-inch  "baby"  to 
$257.33  for  a  52-inch  adult.  Many  commercial 
varieties  will  be  rated  by  the  pound,  starting 
at  $13.65  for  bluefin  tuna  and  ranging  down- 
ward for  catfish,  shrimp,  oysters,  crabs  and 
others. 

The  new  program  was  bom  when,  during 
its  regular  session  of  1988,  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
islature passed  Act  169.  That  act  instructed 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to 
develop  guidelines  for  determining  mone- 
tary values  for  the  state's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Additionally,  the  act  requires  the  depart- 
ment to  begin  assessing  those  values  as  civil 
penalties  for  damages  against  those  who  ille- 
gally take  or  destroy  wildlife.  Further,  the  act 
provides  that  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  annually  update  the  values  to 
reflect  such  factors  as  market  changes  and 
cultural  uses. 

The  department,  through  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  promulgated  the  guide- 
lines in  December  of  1988.  After  the  guide- 
lines were  adopted  by  the  commission,  de- 
partment personnel  began  using  those  guide- 
lines to  gather  information  from  numerous 


sources  throughout  Louisiana  and  the  United 
States. 

Information  contained  in  the  1 985  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Survey  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  a  principal 
source  of  data  on  the  number  of  statewide 
and  nationwide  participants  in  hunting  and 
fishing  activities,  how  successful  those  par- 
ticipants were,  on  average,  and  how  much 
each  participant  spent  in  pursuit  of  fish  and 
wildlife  recreation. 

Landings  data  from  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  departmental  files  were 
used  to  calculate  the  values  of  marine  fishes. 
American  Fisheries  Society  hatchery  cost  in- 
formation was  used  to  set  a  value  for  those 
fishes  for  which  other  data  were  not  avail- 
able. 

At  its  December  1989  meeting,  the  Louisi- 
ana Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  adopted 
the  values  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources  shown 
in  the  charts  accompanying  this  article. 

The  Act,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
provides  for  three  methods  of  assessing 
damages  and  collecting  civil  penalties. 

1.  A  judge  in  a  criminal  wildlife  violation 
hearing  awards  damages  to  the  State  as  a 
condition  of  the  violator's  probation  in  addi- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  any  criminal  fines. 

2.  The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
may  institute  civil  proceedings  to  recover 
damages  through  an  administrative  hearing 
before  the  commission  or  its  hearing  officer. 

3.  The  local  district  attorney  in  the  parish 
where  the  violation  took  place  may  bring  civil 
suit  for  recovery  of  damages. 

The  money  collected  for  damages  is  de- 
posited in  the  Conservation  Fund.  It  will  be 
used  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries to  replace  the  illegally  taken  or  destroyed 
fish  or  wildlife  either  through  purchasing  and 
releasing  other  animals  into  the  wild,  raising 
and  releasing  replacement  animals,  or  by 
purchasing  or  enhancing  wildlife  habitat  to 
insure  continued  natural  reproduction. 

The  latter  two  methods  are  the  preferred 
methods,  as  they  represent  the  long-term 
solution  to  assuring  the  continued  survival  of 
our  valuable  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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Inch 

Red 
fish 

Speckled 
Trout 

Red 
Snapper 

White 
Trout 

Flounder 

Croaker 

King 
Mackerel 

L.Mouth 
Bass 

Blue 
Gill 

Crappie 

1 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.37 

$0.31 

$0.25 

$0.31 

2 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.66 

$0.72 

$0.50 

$0.52 

3 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$1.02 

$0.93 

$0.58 

$0.52 

4 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.38 

$1.05 

$0.73 

$0.72 

5 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.69 

$1.38 

$0.85 

$0.76 

6 

$1.98 

$1.98 

$1.98 

$1.98 

$1.98 

$2.20 

$1.98 

$1.60 

$1.23 

$1.23 

7 

$3.17 

$2.64 

$2.61 

$2.03 

$2.42 

$2.42 

$6.10 

$2.60 

$3.99 

$1.74 

8 

$4.36 

$3.30 

$3.24 

$2.08 

$2.86 

$2.64 

$10.23 

$3.59 

$9.59 

$2.26 

9 

$5.56 

$3.96 

$3.87 

$2.14 

$3.31 

$2.86 

$14.35 

$4.58 

$23.05 

$2.77 

10 

$6.75 

$4.62 

$4.50 

$2.19 

$3.75 

$3.17 

$18.48 

$5.57 

$25.61 

$3.29 

11 

$7.94 

$5.28 

$5.13 

$2.24 

$4.19 

$3.49 

$22.60 

$6.56 

$28.17 

$4.45 

12 

$9.13 

$5.94 

$5.76 

$2,29 

$4.63 

$3.82 

$26.72 

$7.56 

$30.73 

$6.02 

13 

$10.33 

$6.60 

$6.39 

$2.34 

$5.07 

$4.16 

$30.85 

$8.55 

$33.29 

$8.15 

14 

$11.52 

$8.39 

$7.02 

$2.94 

$5.52 

$4.50 

$34.97 

$9.54 

$35.85 

$11.04 

15 

$12.71 

$10.67 

$8.41 

$3.69 

$6.02 

$4.86 

$39.10 

$12.91 

$38.41 

$14.94 

16 

$13.90 

$13.55 

$10.04 

$4.62 

$6.54 

$5.23 

$43.22 

$17.48 

$40.98 

$20.23 

17 

$17.37 

$17.20 

$11.96 

$5.77 

$7.10 

$5.60 

$47.34 

$23.67 

$43.54 

$27.39 

18 

$21 .70 

$21.82 

$14.19 

$7.20 

$7.68 

$6.00 

$51.47 

$32.04 

$46.10 

$29.00 

19 

$27.10 

$27.67 

$16.81 

$8.98 

$8.29 

$6.40 

$55.59 

$43.38 

$30.61 

20 

$33.86 

$35.09 

$19.87 

$11.20 

$8.93 

$6.82 

$59.72 

$58.73 

$32.22 

21 

$42.29 

$44.50 

$23.45 

$13.95 

$9.61 

$7.26 

$63.84 

$79.52 

$33.83 

22 

$52.83 

$56.44 

$27.62 

$17.39 

$10.33 

$7.71 

$67.97 

$83.30 

$35.44 

23 

$66.00 

$59.21 

$32.50 

$21.66 

$11.09 

$8.17 

$72.09 

$87.09 

$37.05 

24 

$82.45 

$62.02 

$38.20 

$22.78 

$11.89 

$8.66 

$76.21 

$90.87 

$38.66 

25 

$103.00 

$64.86 

$44.86 

$23.92 

$12.73 

$9.16 

$80.34 

$94.66 

COMMERCIAL  FISH  SPECIES 


Species  Group 

Menhaden 

Crab,  Blue 

Oyster 

Drum.Black 

Buffalo  fish 

Mullet,  Black 

Carp 

Swordfish 

Garfish 

Snapper,  Vermillion 

Sea  Catfish 

Buttertish 

Tilefish 

Warsaw 

Grouper,  Yellowedge 

Grouper,  Yellowfin 

Grouper,  Black 

Scup  or  porgy 

Cable 

Bluerunner 

Shark,  Thrasher 

Shad 

Tuna,  Bigeye 

Snapper.  Queen 

Bluefish 

Grouper.  Gag 

Bowfin 

Snapper,  Black 

Tuna,  Albacore 

Bonito 

Squid 

Shark,  Tiger 

Spot 

Tripletail 

Hind,  Speckled 

Paddlefish 

Shark,  Sandbar 

Snapper.  Blackfin 

Hinds,  Other 

Rudderfish 


Value  $/lb    Species  Group 


$0.05 
$0.41 
$2.35 
$0.27 
$0.18 
$0.64 
$0.09 
$3.10 
$0.45 
$1.53 
$0.13 
$0.42 
$1.18 
$1.19 
$1.73 
$1.71 
$1.80 
$1.12 
$0.84 
$0.36 
$0.39 
$0  18 
$2.30 
$1.35 
$0.27 
$1.82 
$0.14 
$1.44 
$0.74 
$0.29 
$0.34 
$0  35 
$0,31 
$0.55 
$1.36 
$0.18 
$0.27 
$1.21 
$1.32 
$0.59 


Shrimp 

Crawfish 

Tuna,  Yellowfin 

Catfishes 

Shark 

Sheepshead 

King  Whiting 

Sheepshead, Freshwater  $0.19 


Value  $/lb 
$1.46 

$0.44 
$1,52 
$0.48 
$0.44 
$0.18 
$0  30 


Amberjack 
Wahoo 

Grouper  &  Scamp 
Shark.Black  Tip 
Tuna.  Bluefin 
Dolphinfish 
Shark,  Bonito 
Scamp 
Tuna.  Other 
Pompano 
Tuna,  Blackfin 
Triggerfish 
Grouper.  Snowy 
Spanish  Mackerel 
Bearded  Brotula 
Snapper,  Silk 
Grouper.  Marbled 
Shark, Longfin  Mako 
Snapper,  Other 
Crab,  Stone 
Sculpin 
Jewfish 
Eel,  Common 
Snapper.  Lane 
Snapper.  Mangrove 
Drittfish,  Black 
Grouper,  Other 
Mariin,  White 
Marlin,  Blue 
Hake 
Spearfish 
Satlfish 


$0.58 
$0.85 
$1.65 
$0.32 
$13.65 
$0.83 
$0.72 
$1.89 
$0.41 
$3.11 
$0.38 
$0,74 
$1.74 
$030 
$0  68 
$1.51 
$1,34 
$1,00 
$1.69 
$2.00 
$1.04 
$0.91 
$0.47 
$1.97 
$1.18 
$1.11 
$0.71 
$0.80 
$0.82 
$0.47 
$0.75 
$0.95 


Shrimp,  freshwater 

Snapper,  Yellowtail 

Hind,  Rock 

Snapper,  Gray 

Tuna,  Skipjack 

Skates 

Snapper,  Mahogony 

Rays 

Oilfish 

Barracuda 

SeaBass,  Atlantic 

Porgy.  Red 

Shark.  Soupfin 

Permit 

Grouper,  Nassau 

Spadefish 

Filefish 

Eel,  Moray 

Snapper.  Mutton 


$0.86  Grouper,  Red  $1 .53 

$0.79  CrevalleJack  $0.11 

$1.31  Shari<,  Blue  $0.22 

$0.90  Shari<,  Hammerhead  $0.31 

$1 .35  Sharit,  Sand  Tiger  $0.34 

$0.43  Grunts  $0.33 

$142  Shari<,  Dogfish  $0.90 

$0.31  Sawfish  $0.20 

$0.75  Shark,  White  $0.43 

$0.29  Grouper,  Yellowmouth  $1.83 

$0.89  Hind,  Red  $1.29 

$0.86  Moonfish  $0.08 

$0.30  Marlin,  Black  $0.94 

$0.90  Sardine,  Pacific  $0.28 

$1.24  Eel.  Conger  $0,43 

$0.20  Blackfish,  Sacramento  $0.29 

$0.20  Wenchman  $0.44 

$1 .00  Sturgeon,  Green  $0.43 
$0.35 


ALL  OTHER  NON-COMMERCIAUNON-SPORT  RSH 


Marine  Species 

Length 
Inches 


Fresh-Water  Species 


Value    Length 
Inches 


Value 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


>13 


$0.32    1 
$0.58    2 
$0.89 
$1.20 
$1.47 
$1.72 
$2.03 
$2.40    8 
$2.72    9 
$3.00     10 
$3.70    11 
$4.69    12 
$5.72    13 
$5,72/lb 


13 


$0.17 
$0.22 
$0.29 
$0.43 
$0.57 
$0.71 
$0.82 
$1.00 
$1.41 
$1.70 
$1.99 
$2.56 
$3.14 
$3.14/lb 


Here  are  the  values 
determined  for  the  most 
popular  recreational  and 
commercial  species  offish 
to  a  length  of  25  inches. 
For  dollar  values  of  longer 
specimens,  inquire  at  any 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
office. 


GAME  ANIMALS 

Deer 

Squirrels 

Rabbits 

Turkeys 

Ducks 

Geese 

Coots 

Gallinules 

Rails 

Snipe 

Quail 

Woodcock 

Doves 


$474.70 

$8.82 

$14.84 

$726.24 

$10.59 

$38.02 

$11.34 

$4.01 

$25.89 

$20.29 

$15.72 

$27.13 

$8.85 


NON-GAME  ANIMALS 


Raptors  (Birds) 

Other  Birds 

Frogs 

Turtles 

Alligator  (Skin) 

Alligator  (Meat) 

Nutria 

Mink 

Fox 

Muskrat 

Raccoon 

Bobcat 

Black  Bear 

Marine  Mammals 

Other  Mammals 


$50.00 

$10.00 

$8.84/lb 

$5.35/lb 

$45.00/ft 

$2.00/lb 

$2.50 

$12.50 

$15.00 

$2.00 

$5.00 

$45.00 

$2,000.00 

$2,000.00 

$10.00 


THREATENED  AND 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

Reptiles         $2,500.00/animal 
Reptiles  (Eggs)  $2,500.00 

Birds  $2,500.00/animal 

Birds  (Eggs)  $2,500.00 

Mammals       $2,500.00/animal 
Invertebrates  $2,500.00 

SPECIES  OF  SPECIAL 
CONCERN 


Paddlefish 
Sturgeon 


$2.500.00/animal 
$2,500.00/animal 
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An  early  morning  mist 

slirouds  Sandy  Hollow 

Wildlife  Management  Area 

near  Wilmer  as  field 

trialers  set  off  on  the  first 

brace  of  the  day. 


A[X>3'S 


Article  and  photography  by  CarSa  Faulkner 


Some  say  it's  a  dog's  life,  and  those 
who  follow  the  National  Bird  Hunt- 
ers Association's  field  trial  circuit 
wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 
At  the  NBHA  Invitational  Championship 
in  Wilmer,  the  atmosphere  buzzed  with  ex- 
citement as  vans,  pickups  and  trailers  crunched 
loudly  into  the  gravel  clearing  at  Sandy  Hol- 
low Wildlife  Management  Area.  Doors  were 
flung  open  and  people,  horses  and  dogs  dis- 
embarked in  organized  chaos. 

These  folks  had  come,  many  by  driving 
hundreds  of  miles  with  their  families,  to  run 
bird  dogs.  But  perhaps  more  importantly, 
they  had  come  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
others  who  shared  their  love  of  the  sport. 

"If  you  like  people,  you  like  dogs  and  you 
like  horses,  there's  no  nicer  thing  to  do  with 


your  family  on  the  weekends  than  go  to  these 
field  trials,"  said  Fred  Jones,  chapter  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Bird  Hunters  Associa- 
tion, the  host  club  for  the  occasion. 

This  feeling  was  apparently  shared  by  all 
the  field  trialers.  Ten  states  from  Florida  to 
Texas  to  Missouri  were  represented  on  their 
license  plates.  Yet  they  all  acted  as  if  they'd 
been  neighbors  for  years. 

The  National  Invitational  is  the  second 
highest  ranking  field  trial  in  the  nation.  It  is 
a  qualifying  event  for  the  NBHA  National 
Championship  trial  which  will  take  place 
this  March  in  Dancyville,  Tenn. 

Eligibility  for  the  Invitational  is  deter- 
mined by  the  point  standings  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  event,  and  is,  as  the  name  denotes, 
by  invitation  only.  There  were  only  68  avail- 
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able  openings  and  all  were  filled.  All  68,  the 
best  of  the  best,  were  congregated  at  Sandy 
Hollow  and  were  gearing  up  for  a  challenging 
trial. 

The  Invitational  Championship  extended 
over  four  days  which  were  long  and  full, 
beginning  at  7:30  a.m.  and  continuing  until 
dark.  Each  day's  itinerary  comprised  eight  or 
nine  one-hour  braces  in  which  two  dogs  per- 
formed for  the  judges'  scoring. 

The  crowd  exercised 
teamwork  to  accomplish 
the  many  daily  tasks 
associated  with  the  trial. 
Some  prepared  their 
dogs  for  upcoming 
braces,  others  saddled 
mounts  for  themselves 
and  family  members  to 
ride  in  the  gallery,  while 
still  others  prepared  hot 
home-cooked  meals 
under  the  pavilion  to 
serve  to  the  exhausted, 
dusty  handlers  and  rid- 
ers coming  in  from  the 
field. 

And  though  some  described  the  competi- 
tion as  "fierce,"  ferocity  was  not  a  contender 
in  this  contest.  Rather,  the  interaction  among 
the  owners  and  handlers  was  almost  broth- 
erly. Knowing  their  dogs  were  cut  from  the 
fabric  of  potential  champions,  each  bore  a 
flush  of  pride  that  revealed  the  roots  of  their 
kinship.  They  were  bound  by  the  mutual  love 
of  bird  dogs. 

"We're  all  here  with  a  common  interest, 
and  that's  bird  dogs.  You  know  that's  true 
when  a  sport  brings  you  together  from  so 
many  different  places  and  from  so  far  away," 
said  Jimmy  Curvin,  breeder  of  bird  dogs  in 
Weaver,  Ala.  and  first  vice  president  of  the 
NBHA.  His  dog  Curvin's  Cloudy  Knight 
took  four  national  field  trial  titles  in  1986  and 
'87,  and  made  a  comeback  to  win  this  year's 
National  Invitational. 

"One  boy  just  left  here  headed  back  to 
North  Carolina.  His  dog  is  out  of  the  contest 
so  he's  getting  started  on  an  18-hour  drive 
home.  You  know,  that's  an  awfully  long  way 
to  drive  just  to  run  some  dogs,  but  you  sort  of 
get  it  in  your  blood,"  Curvin  said. 

Curvin  has  been  field  trialing  full  time  for 
six  years,  attending  one  almost  every  week- 
end during  the  season  which  runs  from  Octo- 
ber to  March.  His  involvement  in  field  trial- 


ing came  about  somewhat  unexpectedly. 

"I  bird  hunted  all  my  life,  and  decided  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  local  trials  one  week- 
end. 1  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  couple 
of  places  in  it,  and  I've  been  hooked  on  it  ever 
since,"  he  said. 

As  far  as  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  field 
trial  dog,  he  said  everyone  agrees. 

"We're  all  hunting  the  same  thing,  and 
that's  a  dog  that  can  find  birds  and  look  good 
while  he's  doing  it,"  he 
said. 

Curvin  said  the  first 
trait  he  looks  for  is  in- 
telligence. There  is 
much  to  be  learned  by  a 
good  field  trial  dog.  The 
minimum  standards 
required  by  the  NBHA 
are  that  a  dog  point  and 
be  steady  to  flush,  back 
another  dog  voluntar- 
ily and  retrieve. 

LBHA  past  presi- 
dent and  board  mem- 
ber Henry  Truxillo  ex- 
plamed  that  the  dog  should  stop  for  a  bird 
and  stay  there  until  the  handler  flushes  the 
bird. 

"The  dog  might  be  traveling  at  10  or  15 
miles  an  hour,  and  as  soon  as  he  catches  wind 
scent  of  that  bird,  wham,  he  freezes.  He's  like 
a  statue.  He  doesn't  move  an  eyeball,  he 
doesn't  move  anything.  He's  just  perfectly 
still,"  Truxillo  said. 

The  second  requirement  of  backing  an- 
other dog's  point  without  command  means 
that  when  one  dog  scents  a  bird  and  begins  to 
point,  theother  dog  must  immediately  stop  in 
a  position  as  if  it  were  px)inting  itself,  and  not 
interfere  with  its  brace  mate,  according  to 
Truxillo. 

Once  birds  are  found,  the  handler  may 
elect  to  shoot  a  bird  to  demonstrate  the  dog's 
retrieving  ability.  The  dog  must  go  and  get 
the  bird,  and  retrieve  it  to  the  hand  of  its 
handler. 

"After  the  back  and  the  point  have  taken 
place,  the  judges  allow  the  handler  of  the 
backing  dog  to  restrain  his  dog.  Then  the 
handler  of  the  pointing  dog  goes  in  and  flushes 
the  bird.  He  can  either  kill  the  bird  if  he  has 
not  had  a  retrieve,  or  he  can  fire  his  gun  in  the 
air  to  demonstrate  his  dog's  manners  on  game. 
It's  very  sophisHcated,"  Truxillo  said. 

Discipline  is  the  key,  because  the  dog  must 


"We're  all  hunting  the 
same  thing,  and  that's  a 
dog  that  can  find  birds  and 
look  good  while  he's  doing 
it."  These  words  from 
Jimmy  Curvin,  breeder  of  a 
four-time  national 
champion,  described  what 
brought  trialers  from  10 
states  to  the  National 
Invitational  field  trail  at 
Sandy  Hollow  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 
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The  field  trial  dog  must 

learn  to  pace  itself  for 

one-fiour  courses  and 

adapt  to  the  liberated 

tame  birds.  The  discipline 

required  to  subdue  its 

natural  instinct  to  point, 

stalk  and  catch  the  quarry 

distinguishes  the  trial  dog 

from  the  regular  bird 

hunting  dog. 


And  he's  off!  This  dog 
wasted  no  time  in  demon- 
strating his  field  trial 
training.  He  took  off  with 
enthusiasm  in  search  of 
quail. 


A  field  trial  dog  may  be 

traveling  at  10  or  15  miles 

an  hour  when  he  catches 

scent  of  a  quail  and 

freezes.  He  doesn't  move 

a  muscle  until  his  handler 

flushes  the  bird.  Afield 

trial  dog  must  also  honor 

his  brace  mate's  point. 
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curb  its  natural  instincts  to  be  trained  to  field 
trial,  Truxillo  said. 

"Their  natural  instinct  is  to  point,  then  to 
stalk  the  birds  and  then  to  catch  the  quarry. 
The  task  of  the  trainer  is  to  break  the  dog  from 
doing  this,  refine  him  and  teach  him  to  stay 
where  he  is  when  he  whiffs  a  bird.  But  the 
trainer  must  do  this  without  reducing  the 
dog's  style  whatsoever,  or  without  the  dog 
cowering  down  or  wagging  his  tail  or  being 
intimidated.  It  takes  patience  and  a  lot  of 
knowledge,"  Truxillo  said. 

Other  differences  which  distinguish  the 
field  trial  dog  from  your  every  day  bird  hunting 
dog  are  the  pace  and  the  type  of  birds  in- 
volved. 

"A  field  trial  dog  learns  to  pace  himself  for 
a  half-hour  or  one-hour  course.  When  you 
wild  bird  hunt,  you're  usually  out  three  or 
four  hours.  You  wouldn't  want  a  field  trial 
dog  to  adjust  himself  to  that  longer  period. 
You  want  him  to  give  his  maximum  in  that 
hour,  or  however  long  the  brace  is,"  Truxillo 
said. 

But  one  of  the  trickiest  parts  of  training, 
according  to  Curvin,  is  adapting  the  dogs' 
instincts  for  the  type  of  birds  used  in  field 
trial  training. 

"We  use  liberated  tame  birds  for  training. 
They  walk  around  in  front  of  the  dog  and  do 
things  that  are  just  unnatural  for  a  wild  bird 
to  do,"  Curvin  said. 

The  liberated  quail  are  also  used  to  salt  the 
course  during  the  field  trial  itself.  According 
to  Truxillo,  this  affords  all  participants  equal 
exposure  to  locate  and  handle  game. 

The  Invitational  Championship  features 
two  categories.  Open  Shooting  Dog  and 
Amateur  Shooting  Dog.  The  Open  Stakes 
award  a  cash  purse  to  the  champion  and  a 
runner-up,  while  gift  certificates  are  awarded 
to  those  whose  dogs  place  in  the  Amateur 
Stakes. 

A  paid  professional  cannot  handle  a  dog 
in  the  Amateur  Stakes,  while  both  amateur 
and  professional  dog  trainers  may  compete 
together  in  the  Open  Stakes. 

Despite  the  categorizing  by  handlers,  it  is 
the  dog's  ability  to  handle  itself  that  the  judges 
are  interested  in  and  not  the  actions  of  the 
handler,  emphasized  Truxillo. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "the  judges  want  to  see 
that  the  dog  can  point,  back  and  retrieve  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  handling.  In  both 
stakes,  the  judges  are  looking  for  all  the  dogs 
to  do  basically  the  same  things  —  to  be  ag- 
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gressive  and  search  with  stamina  and  desire 
for  birds." 

Judges  for  the  Open  Shooting  Dog  Cate- 
gory this  year  were  Bob  Catlett,  Booneville, 
Mo.  and  Herb  Courtney,  Jackson,  La.  Court- 
ney also  judged  the  Amateur  Shooting  Dog 
stakes  with  Jimmy  Stone  of  Vernon,  Ala. 

When  the  competition  came  to  a  close, 
Curvin's  Cloudy  Knight  was  named  Open 
Shooting  Dog  Champion.  The  runner-up 
champion  was  Stephen's  Super  Sport,  handled 
by  Jerry  Glasco  of  Marion,  111. 

Three  places  were  named  in  the  amateur 
stakes.  First  was  Cat's  Banjo  Masterpiece, 
handled  by  Bob  Catlett  of  Booneville,  Mo., 
followed  by  Alfred's  Maverick  Joe,  handled 
by  Jimmy  Bratcher  of  Loganville,  Ga.  Com- 
ing in  third  was  Sebrof's  Alpha  Chief,  handled 
by  Billie  Forbes  of  Laplato,  Mo. 

And  as  everyone  loaded  up  their  families, 
dogs,  horses  and  gear  for  their  long  drives 
home,  everyone  had  nothing  but  congratula- 
tions for  the  winners,  and  farewells  until  next 
time  to  the  friends  they  had  made.  Winners 
and  losers  were  glad  they  had  come. 

"I've  met  a  lot  of  good  people,"  said  NBHA 
President  Jewel  Spurlock.  "This  is  my  second 
time  to  run  my  dogs  here,  and  we've  truly 
enjoyed  it." 

Truxillo  said  he  believes  the  excellent 
turnout  and  comfortable  atmosphere  had  much 
to  do  with  the  course  and  facilities  at  Sandv 
Hollow  WMA. 

"The  grounds  at  Sandy  Hollow  proved 
great  for  field  trial  purposes  last  year  when 
Louisiana  hosted  the  Mid-South  Regional 
Championship,"  he  said. 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  for  allowing  us  to 
use  these  grounds  for  our  field  trials,"  added 
Truxillo. 

Sandy  Hollow  WMA,  a  longleaf  pine 
community  which  features  gently  rolling  hills 
of  wiregrass  and  broom  sedge,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  It  comprises  some  3,500  acres,  600 
of  which  are  south  of  La.  Highway  10  and 
which  the  LBHA  used  for  the  trial. 

With  sights  on  bigger  things,  the  LBHA 
already  has  another  trial  in  mind. 

"There's  only  one  other  place  to  go,  and 
that's  to  host  the  whole  thing,  the  NBHA 
National  Championship,"  Jones  said.  "That's 
a  big  goal.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  put  on  one 
of  these  events,  but  we  have  a  very  active 
club,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it."      r 


Judges  for  the  NBHA  Invitational  Championship  view 
the  field  trial  dogs'  activities  from  horseback  while 
the  handlers  operate  on  foot.  NBHA  President  Jewel 
Spurlock  poses  with  past  national  championship 
holders  below.  (Left  to  right:)  Hack's  Repete, 
owner  Pat  Parker;  Curvin's  Cloudy  Knight,  owner  Dot 
Cun/ln;  Sebrof's  Alpha  Chief,  owner/handler  Billie 
Forbes:  and  Fiddler's  Willie,  handler  Bob  Davis. 
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Lloyd  Abadie's  byline  is 
familiar  to  newspaper  and 
magazine  readers  for  his 
coverage  of  Acadiana  out- 
doors. He  lives  in 
Crowley. 


Speddebellies  Are  Back! 


D 


BY  LLOYD  ABADIE 


he  gusty  north  wind  hurls  a  spit  of 
rain  against  the  window  pane  and 
as  it  spatters  he  is  awake  instantly. 
The  digital  clock  on  the  bedside 
table  shows  2:27. 

He  lies  there,  slowly  brushing  the  cob- 
webs of  sleep  from  behind  his  eyes.  Acutely 
awake  now,  he  can  almost  hear  each  individ- 
ual raindrop  as  it  strikes  the  roof.  There's  a 
lull  in  the  light  drizzle  and  alertly  he  half-lifts 
his  head  from  the  pillow.  Had  he  heard  some- 
thing? 

Indeed  he  had,  for  a  repetition  of  the  faint 
sound  has  him  with  his  feet  on  the  floor 
reaching  for  slippers.  He  grabs  his  robe  and 
quickly  dons  it  as  he  makes  his  way  to  the  rear 
porch.  There  he  hears  it  clearly,  faintly  but 
piercing,  "Ah-lec  Ah-lec,  Ah-lec,"  repeated 
again  and  again. 

Leaning  against  a  banister  post,  he  strains 
his  eyes  trying  to  see  against  the  background 
of  low  scudding  clouds,  dark  below  but  moonlit 
above.  There's  nothing  he  can  see  —  but  he 
can  hear,  perhaps  only  half-imagine,  the 
whisper  of  powerful  wings  rhythmically 
beating. 

As  it  sights  a  familiar  landmark  through  a 
hole  in  the  cloud  cover  the  flock  breaks  for- 
mation and  circles.  The  birds  tower  as  the 
excited  crying  reaches  a  crescendo. 

A  veritable  cacaphony  resounds  above  the 
clouds  as  the  birds  seek  to  assemble  portions 
of  the  flock  which  became  separated  during 
the  long  journey.  Neighboring  groups  of  the 
big  birds  join  them  and,  getting  into  forma- 
tion, they  head  for  a  boggy  area  about  a  half 
mile  away.  There  they  glide  downward,  circle 
but  once  and  land  in  the  rice  stubble.    The 


calling  gradually  subsides  and  all  is  quiet 
again.  The  only  sound  is  the  patter  of  rain  on 
the  roof. 

He  shivers  and  goes  back  inside  to  brew  a 
pot  of  coffee  —  the  specklebellies  are  back! 

Speckbelly  —  the  white-fronted  goose,  the 
legendary  goose  of  antiquity,  the  golden  goose 
of  Roman  processions.  He  recalls  the  story. 
"The  tradition  is  that  when  the  Gauls  invaded 
Rome  a  detachment  in  single  file  clambered 
up  the  hill  to  the  capitol  so  silently  that  the 
foremost  man  reached  the  top  without  being 
challenged;  but  while  he  was  striding  over  the 
rampart,  some  scared  geese,  disturbed  by  the 
noise,  began  to  cackle  and  awoke  the  garri- 
son. Marcus  Manlius  rushed  to  the  wall  and 
hurled  the  fellow  over  the  precipice.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  the  Romans  carried  a 
golden  goose  in  procession  to  the  capitol  each 
year." 

Is  it  the  rays  of  lamplight  filtering  down 
the  hall  or  merely  the  absence  of  her  spouse 
which  wakes  his  wife?  She  hears  the  calls  of 
another  flock  passing  over  the  house  and  she 
knows  where  to  find  her  husband. 

The  rain  increases  in  intensity  for  a  brief 
moment  as  she  joins  him  in  the  kitchen  where 
her  cup  is  already  on  the  table,  awaiting  her 
arrival.  They  sit  and  sip.  Speaking  in  clipped 
phrases,  answering  in  monosyllables  —  they 
listen  mostly. 

In  the  quietness  his  thoughts  go  back, 
remembering  how  long  ago  he  had  devel- 
oped an  affinity  for  geese. 

There  was  the  time  when  the  "haa-roonk," 
"haa-roonk"  sound  of  a  migrating  flock  of 
Canadas  entered  through  the  open  windows 
of  a  rural  school  house  and  was  more  than  he 
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Your  Full-Color  Louisiana 

Turtle  Identification  Poster 

Is  Attached. 


Remove  Carefully. 


V 

■       our  turtle  identification  poster  is  fastened  to  the  center  por- 

^^      tion  of  this  issue  by  only  one  staple. 

To  free  this  useful  foldout  poster,  use  a  regular  office  staple 
remover  and  take  out  the  middle  staple  of  the  three  on  the  spine  of 
the  magazine.  You  may  discard  this  staple;  the  other  two  staples  will 
keep  the  magazine  intact. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  staple  remover,  open  the  magazine  and  use 
a  nail  file,  butter  knife  or  similar  dull-edged  implement  to  pry  open 
and  remove  the  staple. 

Be  careful,  and  avoid  damaging  the  poster. 


Louisiana's  Reptiles 


BY  SALLY  KUZENSKI 


Editor's  Note  —  This  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  articles 

dealing  with  Louisiana's 

many  varieties  of  reptiles. 

Snakes  and  amphibians 

were  previously  covered. 


espite  the  fact  that  the  word  Rep- 
tilia  signals  snakes  to  the  aver- 
age person,  this  scientific  cate- 
gory also  contains  turtles,  liz- 
ards and  crocodilians. 

All  are  covered  in  detail  in  the  new  book, 
"The  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana," 
by  Harold  A.  Dundee,  curator  emeritus  of 
amphibians  and  reptiles  at  Tulane,  and  Douglas 
A.  Rossman,  curator  of  reptiles  at  LSU's 
Museum  of  Natural  Science. 

Class  Reptilia,  say  Dundee  and  Rossman, 
derived  from  amphibians  about  350  million 
years  ago.  Reptiles  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  land  because  they  were  able  to  develop 
tough  protective  skins,  practice  internal  fer- 
tilization by  copulatory  organ  that  places  the 
sperm  inside  the  female,  produce  eggs  that 
can  either  be  laid  or  retained  in  the  mother's 
body,  and  conserve  water  by  converting  body 
wastes  to  a  nontoxic  solid. 

The  so-called  "cold-blooded"  reptile  is  not 
cold-blooded  at  all,  say  the  two  experts.  Al- 
though it  is  unable  to  produce  its  own  body 
heat,  it  uses  other  sources  —  primarily  the  sun 
—  to  raise  its  body  temperature  to  a  func- 
tional level.  Because  of  this  need  for  external 
heat,  reptiles  are  found  mostly  in  temperate 
and  tropical  climates. 

The  some  6,000  species  of  reptiles  living 
today  are  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  and  once 
massive  group  of  vertebrates  that  included 
the  dinosaurs,  say  the  scientists. 

Turtles  have  proven  to  be  highly  success- 
ful and  have  been  around,  looking  much  as 
they  do  today,  for  some  200  million  years. 
Twelve  families  and  about  220  species  still 
exist,  with  the  greatest  populations  found  in 
the  eastern  United  States  and  southeastern 
Asia. 

Louisiana  has  seven  turtle  families:  the 
hard-backed  sea  turtles,  snapping  turtles, 
leather-backed  sea  turtles,  land  and  freshwa- 


ter turtles,  mud  and  musk  turtles,  tortoises, 
and  soft-shelled  turtles. 

Sea  turtles  have  stirred  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy in  recent  years  because  scientists  have 
warned  that  many  are  bordering  on  extinc- 
tion. Consequently,  they  are  now  protected 
by  federal  laws  and  international  agreements 
that  prohibit  the  taking  of  the  animals  or  their 
eggs. 

Louisiana's  coastal  waters  have  four  sea 
turtles:  the  loggerhead,  green  turtle,  hawks- 
bill  and  Atlantic  ridley. 

The  snapping  turtle  family  has  two  spe- 
cies, the  snapping  turtle  and  the  alligator 
snapping  turtle  —  or  loggerhead  —  scattered 
throughout  the  freshwater  areas  of  the  state. 

The  snapping  turtle  can  be  found  both  in 
water  and  on  land  and  has  "a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  viciousness,"  say  the  scientists. 
They  suggest  a  safe  way  of  handling  the  ani- 
mal is  to  hold  it  by  the  hind  legs  with  the 
"belly"  toward  you  but  well  away  from  your 
body.  They  also  warn  that  the  animal  exudes 
a  strong  smelling  musk  when  handled. 

Scientific  studies  do  not  support  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  snapping  turtles  deplete  game 
fishes,  according  to  the  publication,  which 
cites  research  that  indicates  the  animals'  pref- 
erence for  smaller  fish  species. 

The  loggerhead  is  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est freshwater  terrapins  with  one  unverified 
size  of  307  pounds!  It  can  usually  be  found 
lying  quietly  on  water  bottoms  of  the  state, 
luring  fishes  into  its  open  mouth  by  wriggling 
a  wormlike  appendage  on  its  tongue. 

By  far  the  largest,  most  diverse  group  of 
turtles  is  the  land  and  freshwater  family.  In 
Louisiana  the  most  common  turtle  statewide 
is  the  slider,  a  commercially  important  spe- 
cies that  is  one  the  world's  most  well  studied 
turtles.  It  is  a  species  that  once  sold  in  the 
millions  as  pets  and  research  animals. 

With  a  rakish  red  stripe  behind  the  eye,  the 


slider  is  found  in  virtually  all  freshwater  and 
some  brackish  habitats  in  the  state  and  has 
been  estimated  to  represent  about  80  percent 
of  the  state's  current  turtle  jxjpulation.  Some 
have  suggested  its  abundance  may  be  founded 
on  pets  released  over  the  years.  The  slider  is 
usually  the  turtle  that  motorists  see  covering 
every  available  log  in  ponds  and  waterways. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  sliders  have  a 
strong  homing  instinct,  meaning  that  cap- 
tured turtles  released  in  a  different  location 
will  tend  to  return  to  their  original  habitat. 

Turtle  farmers  sell  baby  turtles  that  they 
have  raised  from  the  egg.  The  farmers  cap- 
ture adult  turtles  and  confine  them  to  en- 
closed ponds.  After  the  females  lay  their 
eggs,  the  growers  raid  the  nests  and  incubate 
the  eggs  in  a  controlled  and  protected  envi- 
ronment. 

Lizards  are  another  major  group  of  Class 
Reptilia  in  Louisiana  and  are  closely  related 
to  snakes,  say  Rossman  and  Dundee. 

More  than  3,000  species  currently  exist, 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  Louisiana's 
four  families  are  carnivores  that  all  lay  eggs 
and  are  active  mostly  during  the  day. 

The  authors  say  the  state's  most  common 
lizard  is  probably  the  "chameleon"  that  can 
change  from  green  to  a  brownish  hue  and 
extend  a  bright  red  throat  fan.  Scientifically 
known  as  the  green  anole,  it  can  be  found  in 
both  forests  and  the  shrubbery  of  urban  areas. 
Although  it  carries  the  nickname  "chame- 
leon," it  is  not  related  to  true  chameleons  of 
the  Old  World,  say  the  authors. 

The  anole  occurs  statewide,  but  in  the 
marsh  apparently  only  on  chcniers  and  natu- 
ral levees. 

The  state's  other  common  lizard  is  the 
nondescript  looking  ground  skink,  usually 
under  five  inches  in  length.  It  has  a  long  dark 
stripe  and  is  a  shiny  brown.  Skinks  occur  in 
practically  every  environment  of  the  state, 
from  forests  to  urban  backyards. 

Of  the  1 4  lizards  found  in  Louisiana,  proba- 
bly the  homeliest  is  the  Texas  horned  lizard 
found  primarily  along  the  western  borders  of 
the  state.  Among  the  most  unusual  are  the 
glass  lizards,  which  are  limbless  and  look 
more  like  snakes  than  lizards. 


The  final  major  representative  of  Class 
Reptilia  is  the  American  alligator,  the  state's 
single  representative  of  Order  Crocodylia. 

Because  of  its  environmental  comeback 
and  its  enormous  commercial  success,  much 
has  been  written  on  the  animal,  which  is  one 
of  only  21  species  of  crocodilians  still  in  exis- 
tence in  the  world.  The  authors  give  detailed 
information  on  the  alligator,  which  occurs  in 
still  or  slow-moving  water,  primarily  in  the 
coastal  marshes  of  the  state. 

In  all,  "The  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of 
Louisiana"  describes  some  125  individual 
species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles,  telling 
how  to  recognize  them,  their  unique  features, 
the  geographic  areas  where  they  can  be  found, 
their  habitats,  the  foods  they  eat,  and  how 
they  reproduce. 

A  whole  section  is  devoted  to  how  to 
collect  and  preserve  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
Other  sections  include  conservation  and  what 
to  do  for  snake  bites.  Again  and  again  the 
authors  stress  that  each  species  has  an  eco- 
logical niche  —  a  special  role  —  and  that  man 
must  work  to  see  that  the  natural  balance  is 
preserved. 

The  publication  is  richly  illustrated  by 
Eugene  C.  Beckham,  former  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologist.  It  was  produced  by  LSU 
Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803,  and  is  priced  at 
$29.95.  - 
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could  stand .  He  dashed  outside  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  noble  birds  as  they  winged  their  way  to 
the  Louisiana  marshes. 

After  a  brief  respite  he  was  summoned 
back  to  the  class  room  and  informed  that  he 
would  have  to  remain  after  school.  The  indel- 
ible memory  of  the  small  flock  of  geese  did 
not  hasten  the  passage  of  the  remainder  of  the 
school  day  and  thoughts  of  likely  punish- 
ments dragged  on  until  the  afternoon  bell. 

Departing  classmates  looked  his  way  and 
snickered.  Their  looks  foretold  all  sorts  of 
cruelty. 

As  he  sat  at  his  desk  the  teacher  went 
about  sorting  papers  until  she  rose  abruptly 
and  walked  toward  him.  Rumpling  his  tousled 
hair  she  asked,  "Where  there  many  of  them?" 

"Only  seven,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  "But 
they  sure  were  big"!  She  understood!  Over 
the  years  he  forgot  many  episodes  but  he 
never  forgot  that  teacher. 

There  were  memories  too  of  the  first  goose 
he  shot,  but  never  retrieved  . . .  how  deeply  is 
that  episode  imprinted  in  his  memories. 
Walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  with  his  father's  well  worn  Model  97 
Winchester,  bored  full  choke,  in  his  hands,  he 
heard  geese  calling.  He  hid  behind  a  sand  pile 
and  waited  as  three  honkers  approached  him. 
A  well  placed  shot  tumbled  the  lead  bird  and 
elation  quickly  turned  to  dismay  as  the  big 
bird  struck  the  steep  bank  of  a  cave-in  and 
dropped  into  the  river. 

He  rushed  around  the  steep  bank  so  he 
could  reach  the  fallen  bird  only  to  see  it  caught 
by  an  eddy  and  propelled  out  to  where  it  was 
taken  by  the  current  and  swept  downstream. 
He  was  unable  to  reach  it  and  pull  it  to  the 
bank. 

Then  ensued  the  chase.  He  walked, 
stumbled  and  ran  for  two  miles  trying  to 
garner  that  bird.  He  raced  ahead  so  he'd  have 
time  to  find  a  long  pole  and  hurried  to  a  point 
jutting  into  the  river  where  he  would  wait  for 
the  bird  to  approach.  Unfortunately  always 
just  out  of  reach.  He  tried,  tried  and  tried.  He 
was  determined  to  get  that  goose.  But  eventu- 


ally the  current  path  changed  and  the  goose 
veered  toward  the  opposite  bank  of  the  muddy 
Mississippi  River. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  watched  the  bird 
disappear. 

He  heard  later  that  a  deckhand  on  a  ferry 
boat  some  distance  downstream  had  netted  a 
freshly  killed  goose.  He  hoped  that  the  deck- 
hand's family  enjoyed  the  goose.  The  bird 
deserved  better  than  to  be  wasted. 

It  was  only  after  he  returned  from  World 
War  11  that  he  experienced  his  first  honest  to 
goodness  goose  hunt  —  shooting  blue  and 
snow  geese  off  Cognevitch  Pass  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Standing  behind  a 
clump  of  roseau  cane  on  the  mud  flats  he  shot 
geese  flying  over;  most  were  out  of  shotgun 
range. 

Waiting  for  birds  flying  low  enough  to 
shoot  provided  thrill  after  thrill  as  the  big 
birds  winged  over  the  hunters. 

Thought  of  the  hunt  lingered  for  days. 
The  yelps  of  the  birds  rang  in  his  ears  for  a 
long  while.  It  was  eerie!  Just  a  thought  of  the 
hunt  brought  back  the  clamor  of  flock  after 

flock  of  geese. 

*  *  * 

An  abrupt  clap  of  thunder  jolts  him  out  of 
his  reverie.  He  gets  up,  walks  to  the  window, 
listens  a  while,  then  returns  to  join  his  wife 
with  another  cup  of  coffee  as  they  listen  to 
other  birds  arriving. 

Remembering  the  many  Thanksgiving 
dinners  when  waterfowl,  rather  than  turkey, 
served  as  their  meal  she  puts  her  hand  over 
his  and  recalls  the  first  specklebelly  he  brought 
home,  their  first  Thanksgiving  goose. 

Outside,  another  flock  comes  winging  over 
and  alerts  the  one  resfing  in  the  stubble.  Loud 
calls  echo  back  and  forth  until  the  new  arri- 
vals also  drift  down  to  join  those  on  the 
ground. 

The  rain  has  stopped  now.  But  the  wind  is 
stronger  as  he  makes  a  final  trip  to  the  win- 
dow, to  listen  once  again.  He  turns  and  they 
head  for  bed,  peaceful  and  content. 

The  specklebellies  are  back! 


"Waiting  for  birds  flying 
low  enougti  to  stioot 
provided  thrill  after  thrill 
as  the  big  birds  winged 
over  the  hunters. ..It  was 
eerie!  Just  a  thought  of 
the  hunt  brought  back  the 
clamour  of  flock  after  flock 
of  geese." 
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"For  most  Louisianans,  the 
Mississippi  River  may 
seem  just  a  wide,  flat, 
dirty  cliannel  snal(ing 
down  the  laces  and  across 
the  toe  of  the  Louisiana 
boot,  a  place  of  com- 
merce, not  beauty.  But  it 
also  provides  some  of  the 
best  angling  anywhere." 


Old  Man  River: 

STUI  FULL  (I  LIFE 

BY  BOB  MARSHALL 

Hhe  sound  is  a  low,  deep  rumble,  the  kind  that  suggests  enormous 
power  and  weight,  the  kind  that  provokes  images  of  a  distant  ava- 
lanche, a  huge  waterfall  muffled  by  a  forest,  rollers  pounding  a  far-off 
beach. 

But  it  isn't  natural  at  all.  And  it  isn't  faraway.  Instead,  the  sound  is  coming 
from  a  giant  ocean  tanker  just  now  entering  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  towering  wall  of  steel  moving  with  slow  but  confident  force  against  the  river, 
now  blotting  out  the  evening  sky,  pushing  a  shadow  across  the  rock  jetties  on  the 
east  bank  and  the  tiny  fiberglass  speck  that  is  Ronnie  Granier's  21-foot  bass  boat. 
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Granier  doesn't  look  up.  He  can't.  His 
eyes  are  glued  to  the  tip  of  his  stiff  baitcasting 
rod,  and  the  line  being  pulled  through  the 
guides,  disappearing  into  the  murky  green 
water.  He  can  tell  by  the  sound  behind  him 
that  the  ship  is  big,  but  far  enough  away  to  be 
no  more  of  a  threat  than  the  smaller  freight- 
ers, the  big  ocean  tugs,  the  rig-runners,  crew- 
boats  and  occasional  aircraft  carriers  that  have 
rumbled,  roared  and  screamed  past  today. 
Besides,  the  unknown  adversary  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line  is  big. 

It  could  be  a  bull  red,  sting  ray,  striped 
bass,  flounder,  speckled  trout,  white  trout, 
jack  crevalle,  tarpon,  lunker  large-mouth  or 
even  a  rare  snook,  all  of  which  have  been 
caught  in  the  area  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Or  it  could  be  an  old  tire,  driftwood  or  plastic 
bag  filled  with  garbage. 

Granier  doesn't  find  out.  A  crack  sizzles 
through  the  air,  the  rod  springs  back  to  level 
and  Granier  snorts. 

"Now  we'll  never  know,"  he  says,  baiting 
up  again.  "This  old  river's  something.  Nothin' 
like  it  nowhere." 

At  least  not  on  this  continent.  Certainly 
not  in  this  state. 

It  is  known  as  America's  river,  and  it 
carries  that  mantle  well.  Its  turbid,  restless 
waters  reflect  one  of  the  long,  bittersweet  and 
unresolved  dilemmas  pulling  at  this  nation's 
soul:  How  to  use  our  natural  resources  with- 
out destroying  them. 

During  the  young  nation's  first  150  years  it 
looked  at  rivers,  forests,  mountains  and  wet- 
lands as  something  to  be  conquered.  For  the 
last  50  years  i  t  has  wondered  a  t  wha  t  expense, 
marveled  at  how  resilient  nature  has  been  in 
the  face  of  such  abuse,  and  pxjndercd  a  way 
out. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  one  of  the  most 
visible  examples  of  that  struggle.  Gateway  to 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness  continent,  it  was  the 
growing  nation's  willing  servant,  used  as  a 
highway,  a  beast  of  burden,  a  source  of  power. 
And  it  also  was  used  as  a  convenient  sewer, 
dump  and  toxic-waste  disposal. 

Yet,  although  subjected  to  pollution  along 
most  of  its  2,343-mile  journey  through  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  the  Big  Muddy  remains 
one  of  the  country's  most  prolific  fishery  re- 
sources. For  most  Louisianans,  it  may  seem 
just  a  wide,  flat,  dirty  channel  snaking  down 
the  laces  and  across  the  toe  of  the  Louisiana 
boot,  a  place  of  commerce,  not  beauty.  But  it 
also  provides  some  of  the  best  angling  any- 
where. 


That  action  begins  at  the  beginning,  where 
the  river  is  given  birth  in  Lake  Itasca,  Minne- 
sota, a  clear,  pure  north  country  stream  bound 
for  Dixie  carrying  little  more  than  fish. 

"The  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar fishing  spots  in  our  state,"  says  Ron  Schara, 
veteran  outdoors  writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune.  "Right  there  at  the  headquar- 
ters, we've  got  smallmouth,  walleyes,  north- 
ern pike  and  even  the  mighty  muskie." 

As  it  reaches  across  Minnesota,  the  river 
often  is  bordered  by  towering  limestone  bluffs 
and  winds  a  sparkling  blue  path  between  a 
maze  of  islands  and  anglers. 

"In  fact,"  Schara  added,  "in  the  southern 
half  of  the  state  where  the  river  forms  our 
border  with  Wisconsin,  it's  the  only  water 
open  in  the  late  winter  months.  From  Febru- 
ary through  May  when  we  get  a  nice  warm 
day,  say  around  30  degrees,  you  can  walk 
across  the  river  from  boat  to  boat. 

"It's  still  pretty  clear  there." 

The  river  that  arrives  in  Lake  Providence, 
Louisiana,  almost  2,000  miles  later  carries  a 
different  personality  altogether.  It  is  several 
times  wider,  bordered  by  mud  levees  and 
crowded  with  barges  rather  than  fishing  boats. 
Its  sparkling  waters  are  gone,  too,  replaced  by 
the  opaque  brown  load  of  silt  pulled  from  the 
heart  of  the  continent  by  rains  and  melting 
snows.  And  there  are  other  passengers  hitch- 
ing a  ride:  chemicals  of  every  kind,  many 
toxic  to  humans  and  fish. 

"The  river  is  probably  cleaner  than  it  was 
10  years  ago,  but  there  is  still  a  significant 


Anglers  compete  with 
freighters,  ocean  tugs,  rig- 
runners,  crewboats,  and 
occasional  aircraft  carriers 
that  rumble,  roar  and 
scream  past.  But  the 
rewards  can  be  big,  too! 


What'll  it  be?  Big  Muddy 
yields  everyttiing  from  an 
old  tire  to  a  bull  red,  sting 
ray,  striped  bass, 
flounder,  speckled  trout, 
white  trout,  jack  crevalle, 
tarpon,  lunker  large- 
mouth,  even  a  rare  snook. 


problem  with  pollution  —  very,  very  signifi- 
cant," says  Maureen  O'Neill  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality. 
"There's  a  problem  in  the  entire  country  about 
the  way  we've  looked  at  rivers  and  lakes,  in 
particular,  as  dumping  grounds  for  industry 
and  communities. 

"In  South  Louisiana,  between  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans  you  have  approximately 
1200  of  the  largest  chemical  plants  in  the 
country  discharging  toxic  chemicals  into  the 
river.  Yes,  we've  cut  back  a  great  deal,  but 
they're  still  discharging  a  great  deal,  an  ex- 
traordinary amount." 

The  large  volume  of  the  river  helps  dilute 
the  discharges,  so  few  fish  are  killed  outright. 
But  fish  can  collect  the  toxins  in  their  flesh, 
posing  a  threat  to  animals  higher  in  the  food 
chain  including  those  who  use  rods  and  reels. 

"We  can't  say  the  fish  are  safe  to  eat,  and 
we  can't  say  they  aren't  safe,  because  we 
haven't  done  the  studies  to  really  find  out/' 
O'Neill  said.  "Louisiana,  and  the  entire  na- 
tion, need  to  develop  a  systematic  fish-testing 
program  to  answer  those  questions." 

Despite  its  potential  hazards,  the  river  is 
the  answer  to  a  question  Louisiana  sportsmen 
never  stop  asking:  Where's  the  action? 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  state  anglers 
find  that  action  in  the  old  oxbows  of  the  river, 
and  the  bar  pits  and  natural  ponds  of  the 
battures,  the  land  between  the  river  and  its 
levees. 

"The  oxbows  were  old  channels  of  the 
river  left  behind  when  the  river  changed 
course,"  explained  Mike  Ewing,  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologist.  "We  call 
them  old  rivers.  They  usually  have  flow 
connection  to  the  river,  so  there's  good  water 
exchange,  but  not  the  fast  current." 

The  wooded  banks  and  debris-filled  bot- 
tom are  ideal  habitat  for  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  big  catfish,  white  bass  and  giant 
bluegill,  the  kind  that  grow  foreheads. 

"We're  also  getting  more  striped  bass  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  even  some  sauger,  and 
that's  a  fish  you  normally  never  saw  this  far 
south,"  Smith  said.  The  Big  Muddy  also 
carries  plenty  of  surprises.  Giant  sturgeon, 
the  prehistoric-looking  paddlefish,  albino 
catfish  and  last  year  an  Amazon  pacu.  "Don't 
know  how  that  last  one  got  in  here,"  Ewing 
said.  "He  had  some  pretty  big  teeth." 

Best  fishing  in  the  old  rivers,  backwaters 
and  the  main  channel  comes  in  late  summer, 
when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  and  clearest. 
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Peak  crappie  fishing  comes  just  after  the  river's 
spring  crest,  usually  in  April,  when  the  water 
starts  a  slow  fall. 

"These  old  rivers  and  some  of  the  bar  pits 
are  perfect  crappie  habitat,  with  plenty  of 
cover,"  Ewing  said.  "It's  really  some  of  the 
finest  crappie  fishing  anywhere,  right  there  in 
that  big  river." 

By  the  time  the  river  reaches  the  southern 
end  of  the  state,  the  fishing  scene  has  changed 
dramatically.  The  levees  stop  at  Venice  and 
the  river  finally  is  set  free,  sweeping  toward 
its  meeting  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  over  a 
marred  but  still  vast  delta.  Passes  branch 
from  the  main  channel  like  fingers  from  a 
powerful  hand,  reaching  toward  the  salty 
Gulf  in  a  land  dominated  by  floating  islands 
of  cane  and  vast  open  marshes.  The  mixture 
of  fresh  river  water  and  salty  Gulf  create  one 
of  the  richest  mediums 
for  life  on  the  planet,  and 
the  results  can  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  or  in  the 
webbing  of  a  net. 

Sportsmen  like  Gra- 
nier  launching  from 
Venice  must  use  caution, 
weaving  their  boats 
through  a  wild  melee  of 
commercial  traffic  includ- 
ing fast  crewboats,  lum- 
bering oystermen  and 
behemoths  of  the  open 
ocean. 

But  the  payoff  is  ex- 
traordinary: in  one  trip  a 
fishermen  can  catch  bass, 
crappie,  bream,  redfish, 
speckled  trout,  striped 
bass,  flounder,  white 
trout,  tarpon,  jack  cre- 
valle,  tuna,  marlin,  dol- 
phin, wahoo  -  plenty  of 
'em. 

Fresh  wa  ter  fishing  can 
be  excellent  year-round, 
depending  on  the  river 
stages.  Estuarine  and 
saltwater  species  also  can 
be  caught  year-round,  but 
come  into  the  river  in 
abundance  during  low 
water  periods  of  August 
through  October.  At  that 
time  the  river  can  be  so 
low,  heavier  saltwater 


from  the  Gulf  actually  spills  into  its  beds, 
moving  upstream.  The  famous  "saltwater 
wedge"  has  actually  moved  north  of  New 
Orleans  on  occasion,  creating  the  sight  of 
Crescent  City  residents  pulling  in  redfish  with 
the  spires  of  St.  Louis  Catheral  rising  in  the 
background. 

Granier  has  been  fishing  the  river  and  its 
delta  for  more  than  20  years.  He  knows  its 
secrets  and  loves  them. 

"There  ain't  nothing  like  this  old  river,"  he 
says.  "People  who  don't  know  it,  just  wouldn't 
think  there's  fish  here  because  of  all  the  traffic 
and  all  the  pollution.  It's  really  amazing  to 
think  things  survive  with  everything  we  dump 
in  it. 

"Just  goes  to  show  you  how  big  and 
powerful  this  river  is." 

And  forgiving.  D 


Lady  Luck  smiles  on 
fisherman  with  saltwater 
redfish  In  one  hand  and 
freshwater  black  bass  In 
the  other.  Happiest 
hunting  grounds  Include 
Mississippi's  source  in 
Minnesota  and  river's  end 
at  the  Gulf. 
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Hook 

Fame 
With 
Your 
Fish! 


BY  SARA  ANN  HARRIS 


Your  pleasu  re  may  be  working  a  pop- 
pi  ng  cork  for  red  fish  along  a  shore- 
line or  casting  near  a  stump  for 
largemouth  bass  with  a  spinner  bait. 
Either  way,  you  know  what  fishing  in  Louisi- 
ana is  all  about.  And  you  are  not  alone.  In  fact, 
you  are  among  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  fishermen  in  this  state.  In  1988-89  about  a 
half-million  people  purchased  sports  fishing 
licenses. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  recreational 
fishing  is  one  of  the  state's  most  popular 
sports.  The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries appreciates  this  and  has  instituted  an 
awards  program  to  recognize  able  fishermen. 
"The  primary  purpose  of  the  Big  Fish  Awards 
Program  is  to  generate  interest  in  one  of  the 
most  important  recreational  activities  in  the 
state,"  explained  Jerry  Clark,  assistant  secre- 
tary. Office  of  Fisheries. 

This  is  how  it  works.  The  department  will 
give  out  three  different  types  of  certificates. 
The  RECORD  HSH  certificate  is  for  the  larg- 
est fish,  by  species  and  waterbody.  These  will 
be  issued  as  qualifying  entries  are  received. 
The  waterbodies  are,  first  of  all,  divided  into 
fresh  and  saltwater.  RECORD  FISH  certifi- 
cates will  be  given  for  three  fresh  water  cate- 


gories: lakes,  all  other  waters  within  a  given 
parish,  and  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Also,  there 
are  seven  saltwater  areas. 

So,  for  example,  if  you  enter  the  biggest 
largemouth  bass  for  Caney  Lake,  you  get  a 
RECORD  nSH  certificate  for  that  particular 
lake.  Likewise,  if  you're  in  Webster  Parish 
and  snag  a  bluegill  that  is  the  largest  entered 
from  any  water  other  than  a  lake  in  that 
parish,  you  get  a  RECORD  FISH  certificate 
for  Webster  Parish. 

Now,  if  you  are  saltwater  fishing  in  Caillou 
Lake  in  Terrebonne  Parish,  you  happen  to  be 
in  saltwater  Area  Five.  So,  if  you  qualify  for, 
say,  the  largest  speckled  trout  —  you  are 
awarded  a  RECORD  FISH  certificate  for  that 
area.  Once  again,  the  RECORD  FISH  certifi- 
cates are  issued  whenever  a  new  record  fish  is 
entered.  And  the  opportunities  to  be  a  winner 
don't  stop  there. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  BIG  FISH  certificate. 
And  this  one  is  much  more  straight  forward. 
Anyone  catching  a  fish  at  or  above  a  mini- 
mum weight  will  receive  a  BIG  FISH  certifi- 
ca  te.  The  fresh  and  saltwater  species  included 
and  the  minimum  weights  are  listed  in  the 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  RECORD  HSH  OF 
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THE  YEAR  certificate.  These  certificates  for 
the  largest  fish  statewide  wUI  only  be  issued 
annually  for  each  species. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  contest 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  official  state 
records  for  fish  that  are  registered  with  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association.  This 
is  a  completely  separate  competition,  and 
was  designed  to  complement,  not  replace  the 
existing  program.  Some  of  the  guidelines  for 
the  department  contest  follow. 

—  Fish  must  be  caught  in  state  waters. 

—  Only  fish  taken  in  waters  open  to  the 
public  for  fishing  will  be  eligible. 

—  Only  fish  caught  by  sporting  means  on 
rod  and  line  are  eUgible. 

—  Only  one  person  may  handle  the  rod, 
reel  or  line  while  the  fish  is  being  hooked  and 
played.  However,  another  person  may  assist 
landing  the  fish. 


—  A  clear  photograph  of  the  full  length  of 
the  fish  next  to  a  ruler  must  be  submitted 
with  the  application. 

—  Each  apphcation  must  be  signed  by  the 
fisherman  and  by  two  witnesses  who  per- 
sonally saw  the  weighing  of  the  fish. 

For  more  information  about  the  guide- 
lines or  to  get  an  application  write  to  the  Big 
Fish  Awards  Program,  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton, 
LA  70898,  or  contact  any  local  department 
office. 

The  contest  begins  January  1,  1990.  As 
Clark  explained  "We  can't  be  certain  of  the 
response  we  will  get.  Some  states  get  several 
thousand  entries  per  year  and  some  only  a 
handful.  With  the  enthusiasm  about  fishing 
in  Louisiana  as  high  as  it  is,  we  are  betting  on 
the  thousands  scenario." 


BIG  FISH  AWARD 
(under  13  years  old) 


BIG  FISH  AWARD 
(13  years  of  age  and  older) 


Saltwater  Species 


Minimum  Weight        Saltwater  Species 


Minimum  Weight 


Spotted  Sea  Trout 

2.0  lbs. 

Spotted  Sea  Trout 

4.0  lbs. 

Red  Drum 

10.0  lbs. 

Red  Drum 

20.0  lbs. 

Black  Drum 

15.0  lbs. 

Black  Drum 

30.0  lbs. 

At  left  are  the  minimum 

Flounder 

1.5  lbs. 

Flounder 

3.0  lbs. 

qualifying  sizes  for  salt 

Sheepshead 

2.5  lbs. 

Sheepshead 

5.0  lbs. 

and  freshwater  fish  under 

Tarpon 

75.0  lbs. 

Tarpon 

150.0  lbs. 

the  department's  new  Big 
Fish  program. 

*King  Mackerel 

15.0  lbs. 

"King  Mackerel 

30.0  lbs. 

*Spanish  Mackerel 

2.5  lbs. 

"Spanish  Mackerel 

5.0  lbs. 

Cobia 

25.0  lbs. 

Cobia 

50.0  lbs. 

Amberjack 

37.5  lbs. 

Amberjack 

75.0  lbs. 

Jack  Crevalle 

10.0  lbs. 

Jack  CrevaUe 

20.0  lbs. 

*Red  Snapper 

10.0  lbs. 

"Red  Snapper 

20.0  lbs. 

Freshwater  Species 

Minimum  Weight 

Freshwater  Species 

Minimum  Weight 

Largemouth  Bass 

2.0  lbs. 

Largemouth  Bass 

4.0  lbs. 

"Spotted  Bass 

1.0  lbs. 

"Spotted  Bass 

2.0  lbs. 

Crappie 

10.0  oz. 

Crappie 

1.5  lbs. 

*Blue  Catfish 

5.0  lbs. 

"Blue  Catfish 

10.0  lbs. 

"Channel  Catfish 

2.5  lbs. 

"Channel  Catfish 

5.0  lbs. 

Flathead  Catfish 

7.5  lbs. 

Bathead  Catfish 

15.0  lbs. 

Striped  Bass 

7.5  lbs. 

Striped  Bass 

15.0  lbs. 

Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

3.0  lbs. 

Hybrid  Striped  Bass 

5.0  lbs. 

"White  Bass 

1.0  lbs. 

"White  Bass 

2.0  lbs. 

y 

Yellow  Bass 

5.0  oz. 

Yellow  Bass 

10.0  oz. 

Chain  Pickerel 

12.0  oz. 

Chain  Pickerel 

1.5  lbs. 

Warmouth 

5.0  oz. 

Warmouth 

10.0  oz. 

Redear 

5.0  oz. 

Redgear 

10.0  oz. 

Bluegill 

5.0  oz. 

Bluegill 

10.0  oz. 

"Must  be  identified  by  z 

1  qualified  person. 
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Now  quiet  and  still,  in 

March  Cotile  Lake 

Recreation  Area  will  kick 

off  its  first  season  since 

major  renovations  were 

completed. 


A  New  Face 

Article  and  photography  by  Caria  Faulkner 


The  orange  buoys  marking  the 
swimming  areas  at  Cotile  Lake 
Recreation  Area  He  still  on  the 
cold  glassy  water.  Occasionally  a 

fishing  boat  skirts  by  and  rumples 

the  lake's  surface,  causing  the  buoys  to  bob 
gently. 

Along  the  elevated  banks,  smoke  curls  up 
from  the  lonely  fires  of  a  handful  of  winter 
campers.  The  park  is  covered  with  fallen 
leaves  and  pine  straw  hides  the  tops  of  picnic 
tables. 

But  despite  the  quiet  which  blankets  the 
forests  now,  park  manager  Bill  Molan  is  hopeful 
the  situation  will  soon  change.  He  is  striving 
to  deliver  the  best  summer  season  the  park 
has  ever  had. 

The  80-acre  recreational  area  is  located 


near  Hot  Wells  just  west  of  Alexandria,  and  is 
managed  by  the  Rapides  Parish  Police  Jury. 
The  park  has  had  its  share  of  problems,  but 
since  Molan  was  hired  more  than  a  year  ago, 
a  lot  has  changed. 

Cotile  Lake  Recreational  Area  was  essen- 
tially shut  down  for  18  months  from  early 
1987  to  August  1988.  During  this  time,  the 
lake's  water  level  was  drawn  down  20  feet  to 
perform  emergency  repairs  on  the  spillway. 

The  inability  to  enjoy  the  recreation  usu- 
ally provided  by  beautiful  Cotile  Lake  dis- 
couraged visitors.  And  though  the  park  never 
officially  closed,  pretty  soon  people  stopped 
considering  it  when  outdoor  recreation  came 
to  mind. 

In  addition  to  that  deterrence,  the  park 
began  gaining  the  unfavorable  reputation  of 
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being  run-down  and  a  hangout  for  motor- 
cycle gangs  and  vandals.  Molan  is  now  doing 
his  best  to  stamp  out  that  reputation  by  creat- 
ing a  whole  new  face  for  Cotile  Lake  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

"Our  purpose  in  all  the  work  we're  doing 
out  here  is  to  improve  and  modenuze  the 
park,"  Molan  said.  "We  feel  we  have  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  recreational  areas  around, 
and  we  want  to  provide  the  best  possible 
atmosphere  for  people  to  enjoy  the  outdoors." 

Molan  and  five  helpers  began  this  monu- 
mental task  by  clearing  the  tangled  under- 
brush from  the  woods  to  provide  a  clearer 
view  of  the  lake  through  the  trees,  and  to 
faciUtate  walking  and  hiking.  To  ensure  that 
all  visitors  are  there  only  in  the  interest  of 
enjoying  the  outdoors,  the  park  is  now  closely 
patrolled  and  entry  through  the  front  gate 
carefully  regulated. 

Some  65  concrete  hookup  stations  are  now 
available  for  campers  in  recreational  vehicles. 
The  older  slabs  have  been  widened  and  re- 
leveled.  Each  provides  water  and  electricity. 
A  common  sewage  reservoir  is  provided  by 
the  park  for  the  emptying  of  tanks. 

Four  new  bath  houses  provide  clean  bath- 
room facilities  and  hot  showers  for  campers, 
swimmers  and  other  visitors  to  the  area.  Four 
large  pavilions,  three  of  them  newly  con- 
structed, provide  covered  space  ideal  for  family 
reunions,  church  and  school  outings  and  other 
group  events. 

A  blacktop  trail  for  biking,  jogging  or 
walking  winds  around  the  water's  edge. 
Numerous  foot  trails  through  the  forest  can 
be  enjoyed  by  hikers  who  wish  to  view  the 
many  squirrels,  martins  and  other  wildlife 
which  populate  the  area  in  warmer  weather. 

Hundreds  of  shrubs  and  flowering  bushes 
donated  by  a  local  nursery  have  been  used  to 
landscape  around  the  gate  house  and  to  plant 
throughout  the  park. 

All  these  improvements  have  given  the 
20-year-old  park  a  whole  new  look.  Yet  they 
are  only  a  part  of  what  Molan  has  in  store  for 
the  park. 

Before  late  March  when  the  busy  season 
really  gets  started,  Molan  said  he  intends  to 
build  a  large  playground.  Swing  sets,  slides 
and  a  mountain  of  other  playground  equip- 
ment has  already  arrived,  waiting  to  be  set 
up.  He  also  plans  to  create  a  primitive  camp- 
ing grounds  on  a  part  of  the  wooded  acreage. 

The  park's  future  looks  bright  in  light  of  its 
new  management  and  the  betterment  which 
has  resulted,  said  Jim  Hannah,  chairman  of 


the  Rapides  Parish  Pohce  Jury's  Watershed 
Committee. 

"It's  going  to  get  better  every  year  from 
now  on.  When  we  started  the  improvements, 
our  goal  was  to  have  a  facility  where  a  family 
could  picnic,  fish,  stay  overnight  and  enjoy 
everything  nature  has  to  offer  to  a  beautiful 
area  such  as  Cotile  Lake.  I  believe  we  have 
accomplished  that,"  he  said. 

The  focus  of  the  police  jury's  improve- 
ments to  the  recreation  area  has  been  family, 
Hannah  emphasized.  Features  to  encourage 
family  use  of  the  area  include  barbecue  pits 
and  picnic  tables  scattered  throughout  the 
park.  Basketball  goals  and  areas  to  set  up 
volley-ball  nets  provide  family  recreational 
opportunities  in  addition  to  fishing  and  swim- 
ming. 

"We  have  worked  to  provide  a  home 
atmosphere.  A  place  that  comes  instantly  to 
mind  when  people  want  to  take  their  families 
out  for  some  good  fishing  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation," Hannah  said. 

And  Cotile  Lake  Recreational  Area  pro- 
vides a  pleasing  backdrop  for  the  enjoyment 
of  outdoor  recreation.  Hills  which  gently 
swell  the  landscape  are  covered  by  a  variety 
of  oaks,  hickory  trees,  plentiful  pines  and 
hundreds  of  berried  dogwoods  which  will 
soon  burst  into  bloom.  The  lake,  visible  from 
almost  everywhere  in  the  park,  provides  a 
special  serenity  which  only  1,707  acres  of 
calm  water  can  induce. 

The  lake  is  back  to  its  pool  elevation  of 
105.6  mean  sea  level  and  is  prime  for  fishing, 
according  to  Kenneth  Lantz,  LDWF  district 
fisheries  biologist. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 


A  blacktop  trail  winds 
around  the  water's  edge  at 
Cotile  Lake  Recreation 
Area.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
for  biking,  walking  or 
jogging. 
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Winter  campers  and  those 
to  follow  in  warmer 
months  can  enjoy  the 
convenience  of  the  park's 
65  hookups  for  recrea- 
tional vehicles.  Each  unit 
has  been  widened  and  re- 
leveled,  and  is  equipped 
with  water  and  electricity. 
For  larger  gatherings,  a 
total  of  four  lighted 
pavilions  provide  views  of 
Cotile  Lake. 


Fisheries  was  responsible  for  the  initial  stock- 
ings of  the  lake,  and  periodically  adds  supple- 
mental stockings. 

"When  the  lake  was  initially  impounded, 
we  stocked  it  with  bream  species,  bass  and 
crappie,"  Lantz  said. 

He  explained  that,  because  Cotile  is  a 
wooded  lake,  it  requires  periodic  supplemen- 
tal stockings  to  improve  the  spawning  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  the  department  supplements 
the  natural  population,  most  often  with  cat- 
fish fingerlings. 

"We  monitor  the  fish  population  as  well  as 
vegetative  conditions,  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Police  Jury,"  Lantz  said. 

During  the  emergency  drawdown  of  the 
lake,  the  department  closely  monitored  the 
lake's  fish  population. 

"No  significant  fish  mortality  was  recorded 
during  the  drawdown,"  Lantz  said. 

Further  department  involvement  at  Cotile 
Lake  comes  in  the  form  of  Wallop-Breaux 
funding  for  projects.  Administrated  by  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  the  federal  moneys  have 
been  used  to  fund  75  percent  of  two  projects 
in  the  recent  past.  One  project  involved 
improvements  to  a  public  boat  ramp,  and  the 
other  the  marking  of  boat  roads  in  the  lake. 
Highly  visible  green  and  red  buoys  with  re- 
flective striping  were  used. 

According  to  Sen.  Joe  McPherson  of  Alex- 
andria, many  sources  have  contributed  to  the 
improvements  at  Cotile  Lake. 

"The  improvements  there  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  community  involvement,  of  people 
identifying  a  problem  and  enlisting  the  proper 
government  agencies,"  he  said.  "The  only 
real  problem  still  facing  Cotile  Lake  Recrea- 
tional Area  is  underutilization." 

But  beginning  with  the  weekend  of  March 
24-25  when  an  event  known  as  Cotile  Trade 
Days  kicks  off  the  park's  season,  Molan  hopes 
droves  of  people  will  come  out  to  see  for 
themselves  the  major  renovations  which  the 
park  has  undergone. 

Thus,  he  anticipates  that  by  mid-March 
the  sounds  of  swimmers  splashing  in  the 
roped  off  areas,  ski  boats  buzzing  offshore, 
and  the  bustling  activities  of  numerous  camp- 
ers and  fishermen  will  dispel  the  quiet  from 
the  now  sleeping  forests  at  Cotile  Lake  Rec- 
reational Area.  D 
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FUNN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

rontrary  to  nasty  rumors 
being  spread  about  me,  I'm 
not  all  that  old.  It's  just 
that  I  seem  to  possess  the 
uncanny  ability  to  dredge  up  and  bring 
into  sharp  focus  vivid  details  of  things 
that  happened  to  me  eons  ago.  It  thus 
seems  a  paradox  that  I  can't  ever  seem 
to  remember  where  I  laid  my  glasses. 
It  takes  very  little  to  set  me  off  on  a 
stroll  down  memory  lane  taking  with 
me,  kicking  and  protesting,  whoever 
happens  to  be  within  earshot. 

My  most  recent,  if  reluctant,  com- 
panion for  a  trip  down  the  lane  was 
Melissa,  our  resident  teenager.  She 
had  no  choice,  actually,  because  a  brief 
but  savage  storm  had  zapped  us, 
rendering  inoperative  everything  elec- 
trical. And  that  included  TV,  stereo 
and  jam  box. 

With  no  juice,  there  were  no  "Night 
Court"  reruns;  no  screeching  disc 
jockey  spinning  such  delightful  dit- 
ties as  "I'm  Too  Broke  to  Pay  Atten- 
tion, Yeah,  Yeah,  Yeah!" 

Boredom  was  closing  in  on  her,  so 
1  mercifully  came  to  the  rescue.  Sit- 
ting her  down,  I  began  blazing  a  trail 
down  memory  lane,  kicking  off  with  a 
phrase  teens  love  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  their  parents:  "When  I  was  your 
age..." 

Not  wanting  to  appear  overly  eager 
to  hear  my  "back  when"  stories,  she 
cleverly  masked  her  glee  with  a  facial 
expression  like  the  one  you  get  when 
the  dental  assistant  comes  to  the  door, 
calls  your  name  and  says  sweetly, 
"Ready  for  that  root  canal?" 

"Back  when  I  was  your  age,  we 
didn't  have  electricity,  television. 


running  water,  indoor  plumbing  or 
stereo,  but  boy,  did  we  have  fun!" 

"I'll  bet." 

"You  wouldn't  catch  us  sitting 
around  the  house  getting  bored.  No 
sir-rcc,  we'd  go  down  to  the  creek  and 
catch  us  some  frogs,  crawfish  and 
bugs..." 

("I  think  I'm  going  to  be  sick.") 

"We'd  take  the  shovel  and  a  to- 
mato can  out  behind  the  bam  and  dig 
in  the  cow  patties  for  fish  bait.  Then 
we'd  go  catch  us  a  bunch  of  mudcats." 

("Well,  WHOOP-de-doo!") 

"And  we'd  go  snipe  hunting  down 
in  the  deep  woods  after  dark.  You 
talk  about  scary,  especially  when  the 
rest  of  the  kids  went  off  and  left  you 
all  alone  there  in  the  dark,  holding  the 
sack  and  waiting  for  a  snipe.  Bet 
you'd  get  a  kick  out  of  that,  wouldn't 
you?" 

("I  can't  believe  I'm  missing 
Three's  Company.'") 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 

"And  the  games  we  played. ..deer 
and  dog,  red  rover,  pop-the-whip. 
Then  for  some  real  excitement,  we'd 
sneak  out  after  dark  and  turn  over  the 
neighbor's  privy." 

("Dear  Lord,  please  make  the  elec- 
tricitv  come  back  on.") 

"If  1  can  find  an  old  tire  tube,  I'll 
make  us  a  slingshot.  When  1  was  your 
age,  we'd  get  us  a  pocketful  of  rocks, 
take  out  slingshots  and  shoot  snakes 
and  turtles  and  frogs." 

("Personally,  I'd  rather  have  chicken 
pox.") 

Without  warning,  the  electricity 
came  back  on  and,  like  a  shot,  she  was 
up  and  to  the  television. 

"Wait,"  I  called  after  her.  "I  didn't 
get  to  the  good  part  about  how  we 
used  to  make  flying  jennies,  and  cars 
out  of  snuff  bottles.  By  the  way,  have 
you  seen  my  glasses?" 

("You're  wearin'  'em.") 

"Oh..."  D 
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author  of  this  article,  is 
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Charles. 


Paddlefish 


BY  BOBBY  REED 


The  paddlefish  (Polyodon  spathula),  or  spoonbill  catfish,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  unusual  freshwater  fishes  occurring  in  Louisiana. 
Though  seldom  seen,  paddlefish  inhabit  large  rivers  and  natural  lakes 
throughout  the  Bayou  State,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Mississippi 

and  Red  River  drainages  and  least  numerous  in  the  western  river  drainages. 
Once  extremely  common  throughout  its  historical  range,  the  paddlefish  has  dis- 
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appeared  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina  and  all  Canadian  wa- 
ters. It  is  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered 
in  several  other  states,  including  Texas.  Sev- 
eral states,  including  Louisiana,  have  given 
the  paddlefish  a  protected  status  while  re- 
search is  being  conducted  or  to  allow  stocks 
to  replenish  themselves. 

During  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s, 
paddlefish  were  harvested  commercially  in 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley  for  their  flesh 
and  their  eggs  that  sold  as  caviar.  Several 
early  fisheries  workers  became  concerned  about 
the  overharvest  of  paddlefish  as  they  had 
witnessed  the  decimaHon  of  sturgeon  stocks 
just  a  few  years  before.  Among  these  early 
fisheries  workers  was  M.  L.  Alexander,  then 
president  of  the  old  Louisiana  Conservation 
Commission.  He  was  instrumental  in  passing 
the  very  first  paddlefish  regulations  in  Lou- 
isiana back  in  1914.  These  regulations,  the 
first  ever  pertaining  to  paddlefish  in  the  United 
States,  established  a  closed  season  and  mini- 
mum length. 

Although  in  recent  years  many  individual 
fisheries  had  declined  by  as  much  as  95  per- 
cent since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war  brought  about  a  renewed  interest  in 
paddlefish.  Prior  to  the  conflict  between  these 
two  countries,  they  exported  much  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sturgeon  caviar.  Caviar 
suppliers  then  turned  to  paddlefish  eggs,  a 
second  choice  source  of  roe,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  caviar. 

The  commercial  value  of  paddlefish  roe 
has  escalated  considerably  since  1980.  By 
1984,  commercial  fishermen  from  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  who  had  already  all  but  de- 
pleted those  two  states'  paddlefish  popula- 
tions, began  fishing  in  Louisiana.  Amid  cries 
of  overharvest  by  conservation  groups,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission,  by  emergency  declaration, 
prohibited  the  taking  of  paddlefish  in  May 
1986.  That  ban  will  remain  in  effect  until 
October  31,  1992. 

The  paddlefish  is  a  very  primitive  species 
of  fish  known  from  fossil  records  as  early  as 
65  million  years  ago  when  dinosaurs  still 
roamed  the  earth.  Today  there  are  but  two 
living  species  of  paddlefishes  in  the  world. 


The  North  American  paddlefish  inhabits  the 
Mississippi  River  drainage,  while  the  Chi- 
nese paddlefish  inhabits  the  Yangtze  River 
drainage  in  China. 

Paddlefish  have  smooth  skin  that  is  scaleless 
except  for  a  few  scales  on  the  upper  lobe  of  its 
heterocercal  tail.  Its  skeleton  is  cartilaginous 
and  it  has  a  notochaord  (forerunner  of  the 
central  nervous  system).  The  jaws  of  young 
paddlefish  are  finely  toothed,  but  the  teeth 
are  lost  long  before  adulthood. 

The  most  unusual  anatomical  feature  of 
the  paddlefish  is  the  elongated,  paddle  shaped 
snout  from  which  its  name  was  derived.  This 
rigid  structure,  embedded  with  thousands  of 
sensory  receptors,  acts  as  a  specialized  an- 
tenna that  enables  the  fish  to  detect  concen- 
trations of  plankton  and  other  microscopic 
invertebrates  upon  which  it  feeds. 

Paddlefish  do  not  "root"  or  dig  into  the 
bottom  with  their  paddle,  as  is  often  miscon- 
ceived. When  a  concentration  of  plankton  is 
detected,  paddlefish  swim  about  with  their 
large  mouths  agape  filtering  water  through 
large,  comb-like  gill  rakers  that  trap  the  mi- 
croscopic organisms.  The  rich  plankton  diet 
allows  for  rapid  growth,  and  paddlefish  may 
reach  two  feet  in  length  before  they  are  a  year 
old. 

Paddlefish  growth  is  rapid  until  the  onset 
of  sexual  maturity,  at  which  time  it  may  slow 
to  as  little  as  one  inch  per  year.  Male  paddle- 
fish reach  sexual  maturity  in  four  to  seven 
years  in  Louisiana,  while  females  require  seven 
to  11  years  to  mature.  Paddlefish  are  long- 
lived,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  30- 
year-old  fish  are  not  unusual. 

In  Louisiana,  paddlefish  spawn  in  March 
and  early  April  when  water  temperatures 
reach  60  degrees  and  proper  river  rises  occur. 
The  actual  spawning  act  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery,  but  it  is  thought  that  several  males 
accompany  a  single  female  over  the  spawn- 
ing area  (sandbar  or  other  firm  substrate) 
releasing  eggs  and  a  secretion  called  milt. 

The  eggs  attach  to  the  substrate  after  fer- 
tilization and  are  kept  free  of  silt  by  the  river 
currents.  After  seven  to  10  days,  the  eggs 
hatch  and  the  young  paddlefish  begin  devel- 
oping the  characteristic  paddle  by  their  third 
week  of  life.  D 


Photo  of  young  paddlefish 
is  used  by  courtesy  of  pho- 
tographer James  Rathert 
and  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  the 
paddlefish  resembles  other 
billed  species,  but 
from  the  top,  its  broad, 
flat  snout  is  unmistakable. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  LT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

As  the  closing  dates  of  the  various 
hunting  seasons  approach,  most 
of  us  will  begin  thinking  of  the 
spring  and  boating.  Some  will 
fish,  others  water  ski,  sail,  or  simply  take 
the  family  out  for  boat  rides.  Whatever 
your  boating  interest,  you  will  spend  time 
and  money  getting  the  boat  ready  for  the 
water.  Many  will  refurbish  or  repair  boats; 
others  will  purchase  new  or  used  boats. 
Regardless  of  how  it's  done,  an  invest- 
ment in  a  watercraft  will  be  made. 

As  you  do  so,  please  bear  in  mind  that 
the  boat  you're  so  proud  of  is  a  prime 
target  for  thieves.  Marine  theft  is  big 
business  for  several  reasons.  The  rising 
cost  of  marine  equipment  makes  boat 
theft  more  profitable  and  attractive  than 
auto  theft  today. 

A  boat  sitting  on  a  trailer  can  be  hitched 
to  a  vehicle  and  driven  away  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  A  small  boat  can  be  literally 
carried  off.  A  boat  tied  at  dockside  can  be 
towed  away  quietly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  little  or  no  noise. 

Once  the  theft  is  accomplished,  the 
stolen  boat  is  easy  to  alter  in  appearance. 
A  coat  of  paint,  addition  or  removal  of 
accessories,  altered  hull  identification  and 
boat  registration  numbers,  and  we  now 
have  a  boat  that  is  no  longer  recognizable. 
Sometimes  the  thieves  don't  even  bother 
to  change  the  boat's  appearance.  It's 
simply  taken  to  another  location  and  sold 
as  is. 

The  thief  usually  has  no  problem  sell- 
ing boats  or  marine  accessories.  The 
popularity  of  boating  today  has  produced 
a  ready  market  for  bargain-priced  boats. 
The  right  price  unfortunately  makes  many 
buyers  adopt  a  "I  don't  want  to  know" 
policy  about  the  boat's  origin  or  previous 
owner.  In  1 988  alone,  67,000  incidents  of 
boat  theft  were  reported  in  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  boat  theft  should 
be  a  concern  of  every  boat  owner,  and 
even  though  you  may  never  be  a  victim. 


you  should  take  some  steps  to  protect 
your  property. 

The  first  step  is  documentation  and 
identification  of  your  boat  and  equipment. 
Get  a  sheet  of  paper  and  go  out  to  your 
boat.  Write  down  the  hull  shape.  There 
are  eight  common  hull  designs,  such  as 
flat  bottom,  semi-V  or  deep-V,  catama- 
ran, etc.  If  you're  not  sure,  ask  a  boat 
dealer  what  type  of  hull  you  have. 

Next,  describe  the  boat  type.  Eight- 
een common  boat  types  are  recognized. 
Among  those  are  bass  boat,  runabout, 
houseboat,  bateaux,  canoe;  you  get  the 
idea.  Now  list  the  accessories  and  equip- 
ment in  your  boat.  Record  each  item  such 
as  depth  finder,  graph,  VHP  radio,  trolling 
motor  and  compass.  List  the  manufac- 
turer, model  and  serial  number  of  each 
item.   Don't  forget  the  engine. 

The  next  recorded  information  should 
be  points  of  personal  identification.  Those 
are  any  modifications  or  additions  that 
have  been  made  by  you,  the  owner,  that 
are  unique  to  that  particular  boat.  Things 
such  as  drink  or  rod  holders  that  have 
been  added,  carpet  patches,  altered  wir- 
ing, nicks,  scratches,  anything  that  makes 
your  boat  different. 

Finally,  record  the  Hull  Identification 
Number  or  HIN.  This  number  is  located 
on  the  transom  and  consists  of  12  digits 
and  letters.  Stand  behind  the  the  boat  and 
look  at  the  back  of  the  boat  on  the  right 
near  the  top.  You  should  see  the  HIN 
either  stamped  into  the  hull  material  or  on 
a  plate  glued  or  riveted  to  the  transom.  All 
boats  manufactured  since  1971  should 
have  a  HIN.  On  boats  without  transoms 
the  HIN  is  displayed  on  the  starboard 
(right)  outboard  side  of  the  hull  within  12 
inches  of  the  stern  and  within  2  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  hull.  The  HIN  is  included  on 
your  Boat  Registration  Certificate  also. 

After  recording  information,  get  a 
camera  and  take  some  pictures  of  your 
boat  and  trailer.  Take  several  photo- 
graphs, including  fore  and  aft  views,  both 
sides,  the  interior,  engine,  boat  registra- 
tion number  and  decal,  any  buffed,  painted, 
or  patched  places,  the  trailer,  and  the 
license  plate. 

Take  the  recorded  information,  pho- 
tos and  a  copy  of  your  Boat  Registration 
Certificate  and  place  them  in  a  safe  place 
(not  in  the  boat).  If  your  boat  is  ever 
stolen,  you  will  have  an  identification 
package  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  investi- 
gating officer. 

In  preventing  the  actual  theft,  Sgt. 
Ronald  Morris  of  the  LDWF  Enforcement 


Division's  Marine  Theft  Section  has  some 
helpful  tips  and  advice.  He  advises  that 
while  nothing  will  make  your  boat  com- 
pletely theftproof,  the  idea  is  to  make  the 
task  so  difficult  that  the  thief  will  look 
elsewhere.  Time  is  the  key  factor.  Any- 
thing that  will  slow  down  the  thief  will  often 
prevent  the  crime  entirely. 

A  padlock  on  the  cap  of  the  trailer 
tongue  with  the  cap  lock  in  the  down 
position  is  a  good  deterrent.  Lock  the 
trailer  to  a  post  or  tree  with  a  chain  or 
padlock.  Chain  and  lock  your  boat  to  a 
dock  if  you  are  mooring  it  overnight.  Lock 
all  storgage  compartments  and  remove 
your  accessories. 

If  you  park  the  boat  and  trailer  for  an 
extended  period,  don't  leave  it  near  the 
street.  Place  it  out  of  sight  if  possible  or  in 
a  well-lit  area.  Trim  the  foot  of  the  motor 
all  the  way  down  and  disconnect  the  bat- 
tery. Towing  a  stolen  boat  down  the  road 
with  the  motor  keel  dragging  would  create 
a  lot  of  attention.  You  could  even  jack  up 
the  trailer  and  a  remove  one  or  both 
wheels. 

Finally,  make  sure  your  boat  is  insured 
against  theft.  Check  to  see  that  your 
insurance  covers  boat  theft,  and  if  you 
have  arranged  for  dock  storage,  make 
sure  the  storing  company  has  the  proper 
theft  insurance. 

If  your  boat  is  stolen,  report  it  immedi- 
ately to  your  local  lawenforcement  agency 
and  to  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Division, 
Marine  Theft  Section.  The  address  is 
P.  O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70898- 
9000.  Or  telephone  504/765-2982. 


Illegal  alterations:  Wildlife  Agent  Larry 
Mickenheim  confiscated  this  outboard  motor 
after  finding  the  serial  number  missing. 
Even  the  legal  owner  of  a  motor  cannot 
remove  the  serial  number. 
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Art  Chosen  for  1990  Duck 
Stamp  and  Print  Series 

Elton  Louviere's  painting  of  three  green- 
winged  teal  in  fligint  across  a  stretch  of 
Louisiana  marsh  was  selected  to  appear 
on  the  1990  Louisiana  duck  stamps  and 
prints. 

Louviere,  a  Lake  Charles  resident,  has 
been  a  successful  wildlife  and  landscape 
artist  for  13  years.  The  acrylic  on  ma- 
sonite  painting  was  selected  by  five  judges 
over  48  others  in  the  department's  second 
annual  competition. 

Placing  behind  Louviere  in  the  scoring 
were  two  Kenner  artists,  Brett  Smith  and 
Suzanne  Thompson  Seller. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
1990  stamps  and  prints,  just  as  those 
from  last  year's  sales,  will  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  and  enhancement  of  water- 
fowl habitat. 

Fences  Help  Build  Marsh 

The  LDWF  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  has 
been  working  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  sediment  fences 
on  the  deltas  of  the  Atchafalaya  and  Max 
rivers. 

By  coordinating  the  placement  of  dredge 
material  during  maintenance  dredging  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  the  agencies  are 
striving  to  maximize  the  growth  of  the 
delta. 

The  fences  are  designed  to  impede 
the  flow  of  silt-laden  water,  thereby  caus- 
ing sediment  material  to  fall  out  of  the 
water  and  build  a  bar  immediately  behind 
the  fences.  As  the  elevation  of  the  bar 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  vegeta- 
tion becomes  established  and  the  area 
continues  to  grow  into  new  marshland. 

During  recent  years,  the  Atchafalaya 
Delta  Wildlife  Management  Area  has  win- 
tered more  than  100.000  waterfowl.  That 
WMA,  located  about  15  air  miles  south  of 
Morgan  City,  and  the  Mississippi  River 
Delta  are  the  only  areas  in  the  state  where 
marshes  are  presently  being  built. 


LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  congratulates  Lake  Charles  artist  Elton 
Louviere  on  the  selection  of  his  painting  as  art  for  the  1990  state  duck  stamp. 


Pol  Elected  Chairman 

Warren  I.  Pol  of  Baton  Rouge  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  succeeding  Don 
Mines  of  Bunkie. 

Pol,  a  mechanical  contractor  by  pro- 
fession, will  head  the  seven-member 
commission  through  1990.  The  commis- 
sion is  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Pol,  who  has  served  on  the  commis- 
sion since  1987,  said  one  of  his  main 
priorities  is  to  maintain  services  to  the 
public  at  their  present  high  level  despite 
declining  income.  He  said  he  will  strive  to 
accomplish  this  through  hard  work  and 
cooperation. 

LDWF  Eyes  Convictions 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Louisiana  District  Attorneys  Association, 
has  developed  a  uniform  reporting  docu- 
ment for  all  wildlife  violation  citations  is- 
sued by  its  Enforcement  Division. 

The  form,  which  will  soon  be  utilized, 
displays  an  effort  by  the  department  to 
keep  a  closer  eye  on  conviction  rates 
resulting  from  issued  citations  involving 
wild  game. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion also  has  adopted  a  resolution  direct- 
ing LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  to 
submit  a  quarterly  report  of  the  disposition 


of  game  violation  citations  by  parish.  After 
being  written  by  enforcement  agents,  cita- 
tions charging  violation  of  state  wildlife 
protection  laws  are  turned  over  to  parish 
district  attorneys  for  prosecution  in  the 
district  courts.  It  a  conviction  is  obtained 
and  sentence  passed,  any  fine  levied 
remains  with  the  parish. 

Calling  All  Volunteers! 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  Louisi- 
ana's natural  environment,  help  others 
and  have  fun  besides,  the  Louisiana  Na- 
ture and  Science  Center  is  looking  for  you. 

The  center,  located  in  Joe  W.  Brown 
Memorial  Park  in  New  Orleans,  needs  vol- 
unteers in  all  areas  of  operation — working 
in  the  gift  shop  or  admissions  area,  direct- 
ing tours,  helping  teach  children. 

Training  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
Feb.  8, 9  and  1 7  and  for  April  5  and  7.  Call 
volunteer  coordinator  Margaret  Daly  at 
504/246-LNSC. 

Turkey  Gala  March  10 

A  second  annual  Louisiana  Wild  Turkey 
Festival  will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph  on 
Saturday,  March  10.  Proceeds  will  be 
donated  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  to  help  in  the  restoration  of  this 
native  bird. 

Activities  range  from  a  turkey  shoot  to 
an  air  show  and  include  live  music  and  a 
children's  program.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  Beth  Castle,  31 8/766-3709. 
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Barley,  Shrimp  and  Corn 
Salad 

1  cup  pearl  barley 

1  pound  cooked  shrimp 

2  cups  fresh  or  frozen  corn  kernels 
1/2  cup  diced  green  bell  pepper 
1/2  cup  diced  red  bell  pepper 

4  green  onions,  chopped 

1  tablespoon  fresh  thyme  or  1 

teaspoon  dried,  crumbled 
1  teaspoon  finely  grated  lemon  peel 
1/4  cup  fresh  lemon  juice 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/8  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 
1/4  cup  olive  oil 


Cook  barley  in  large  pot  of  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender,  stirring  occasionally, 
about  35  minutes.  Drain  and  rinse  under 
cold  water.  Transfer  barley  to  large  bowl. 
Add  shrimp  and  next  6  ingredients.  Whisk 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper  in  small  bowl. 
Whisk  in  oil  in  thin  stream.  Add  dressing 
to  salad  and  toss  well.  Adjust  seasoning. 
(Can  be  prepared  1  day  ahead.  Cover  and 


refrigerate.)  Serve  salad  at  room  tempera- 
ture. Serves  4. 

Rice  and  Black  Bean  Salad 

3  cups  cooked  rice,  room  temperature 
(about  1  cup  raw) 

1  16-ounce  can  black  beans,  drained 

and  rinsed 
1  medium  red  bell  pepper,  minced 

1  medium  green  bell  pepper,  minced 

4  green  onions,  minced 

1/4  cup  minced  fresh  cilantro 

1/3  cup  peanut  oil 

1/4  cup  fresh  lime  juice 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

Lettuce  leaves 

2  avocados,  peeled  and  sliced 

Combine  first  6  ingredients  in  large  bowl. 
Whisk  together  oil  and  lime  juice  in  small 
bowl.  Pour  over  rice  mixture  and  toss  to 
coat.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  (Can 
be  prepared  1  day  ahead.  Cover  and 
refrigerate.)  Line  large  bowl  with  lettuce. 
Mound  salad  in  bowl.  Garnish  with  sliced 
avocado  and  serve.  Serves  6. 
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Cream  of  Snow  Pea  Soup  with 
Shrimp 

1/2  cup  (1  stick)  butter 

1  pound  snow  peas,  strings  removed 

2  cups  chicken  stock  or  canned  broth 
1  cup  whipping  cream 

1/4  teaspoon  minced  fresh  mint 
Pinch  of  sugar 

Pinch  of  freshly  grated  nutmeg 
Salt  and  ground  white  pepper 
1/2  pound  shrimp,  cooked 


Melt  1/4  cup  butter  in  heavy  medium 
saucepan  over  medium  heat.  Add  snow 
peas  and  saute  until  tender,  about  5  min- 
utes. Add  stock  and  bring  to  boil.  Reduce 
heat  and  simmer  20  minutes. 

Transfer  to  blender  and  puree.  Return 
soup  to  saucepan  and  bring  to  boil.  Re- 
duce heat  to  low.  Add  cream  and  heat 
through.  Add  mint,  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  in  re- 
maining 1/4  cup  butter.  Add  shrimp. 
Ladle  soup  into  bowls.  Serve  immedi- 
ately. Serves  4. 
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